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PREFACE. 

[E author bespeaks not only the kind attention 
of those ijito whose hands this book may fall, 
but their sympathy and help. Some of the chapters 
have been published before in The Coral Missionary 
Magazine ; and been, it is hoped, productive of good. 
The author believes, that so many Englishwomen are 
now awakened to a sense of their privileges as helpers 
in the Church of Christ, that they will gladly listen to 
any one who says to them, ** Here is a vacant comer 
in the vineyard, come and work with us!" Such 
is the message of this little volume ; may it receive 
a blessing from the Lord, and a welcome from those 
who love Him ! 
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iUTE the beloved Persis, who laboured 
much in the Lord." The ministratioDS of 
women in the Church of Christ have been 
recognised from the earliest ages. Friscilla aided in 
expounding to ApoUos " the way of God more per* 
fectly/' and is called by St Paul, " my helper in Christ 
Jesus." Many a Priscilla, many a " beloved Persis/' 
is found amongst us now, and many more exist, who 
would gladly be the ** servants of the Church," if a 
way were opened to them to engage in that service. 

There is a large class of women in the present day 
who, from the state of society, are excluded from the 
natural duties of wife and mother, and the happiness 
of whose existence is dimmed, by its being without 
an object. Numbers of them, we believe, would 
gladly exchange such a life for one of active useful- 
ness. We honour the large staff of female workers 
which exists, — ^the district visitor, the Sunday-school 
teacher, the missionary collector; but we are per- 
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mituhul that not oneHseventh part of the woik in the 
(>liiiro)i, \H now discharged by women which properly 
tu\ln Ut their share, and which they would be prompt 
Uf undertake, if an organisation were formed enabling 
Dunn to do so. Human beings, by the laws of (Sod, 
work better in a body, tban by desultory and indi- 
vidual efforts ; encouragements are multiplied, diffi-* 
culties are lessened. 

Schools, prisons, hospitals, work-houses, the town 
hove), and the country cottage — all invite the godly, 
conscientious, prudent, and sensible female missionary. 
No great reform can take place in our poor and cri- 
minal population which does not extend to women, 
and no one can teach a woman her duties as such but 
a woman, and none, we think, better than in our 
Saxon ancestors' sense of the term, a Hlaldige — a 
lady. Let it not be thought that she cannot, will 
not, that the duty must wholly devolve upon the 
lower ond uneducated classes. Let us dismiss such 
an idea. Surely there is sufficient devotion to Christ 
amonj(Mt uh to i)rove it an erroneous one. 

Some yoarH ago, the proposal of the employment 
of iurnale agi^ncy, was made to the secretary of one 
of our lar^ii Mooietios for home missions. It was not 
amn^pt'Od ; but wo think that since that time two 
OVOUtH liavo mifflciently manifested its feasibility, — 
tliti Ktiodt^M of the Bible-women and sisterhoods, which 
latttir have been a powerful means in the hands of a 
"body in tho Oliurch, of attracting religious women 
6tm68t for employment The labours of the Bible- 
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women we honour, but there are great objections to 
sisterhoods in our Church, however they may be con- 
stituted. 

The ready response made to the former effort, the 
Bible-women, and the hearty sympathy so rightly 
manifested with it^ lead us to hope that the time is 
now come, when the cherished project of years, may 
be laid before the Christian public, with the hope of 
inducing some, who have the power, to aid in carry- 
ing it into effect 

As the service of women in the Church exists 
at present, it can only be imdertaken by those who 
have a provision for their own support, either in their 
parents' houses, or otherwise. The labours of a large, 
industrious, well-educated, and influential class of 
women are excluded, from the fact of their having 
their own living to get ; they are compelled to be- 
come teachers, daily or resident governesses, for 
which occupation perhaps they are totally unfit, at 
a salaiy of dP30 or ^40 a year, while their ministra- 
tions among the sick, the poor, and the criminal, for 
which perhaps they are thoroughly well qualified, are 
lost for the want of a paid female agency. 

Neglected hamlets, as well as large towns, espe- 
cially need such missionaries. Lying too far from 
the church, and too far from the school, to benefit 
much by either, no town hovel presents, at times, a 
greater picture of misery and degradation than a 
country cottage. The superior happiness of the poor 
of the rural districts is often imaginary ; the thatche^ 
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f*ptpf t^ifPtu tiiMiy » ffctne of soirow mod widDedneBs^ 
¥fUWU wr> futicy in only beheld in the crowded alleys 
of M iir* tti rt<y. The women, at work all day in the 
fliijiU himI on \Up farniK, are often alattemly, impiovi- 
^Uiiit Hwl tdtnlly ignorant of domestic duties, per- 
|MHiiMiiiiM Utr* iMinio i^torance from one generalioii to 
atiMlti9r, MM titn liiilo girU grow up to follow the habits 
of ilM'ir tiiotlinm 

TliKii* Im nmny a fair and pleasant spot in England 
wliHit« (liM I'ftw iHiita^'H comprising the village street^ 
and i>lM«(t«i'Mi| iiMntd tlio village Church, or scattered 
aiiiidtjt; iliM iiM<a<lowH and (Mirn-fields near, teem with 
htittUli, iiuhifort, and rural plenty ; to which the neigh- 
bouring rontory and country seat, supply the wisest 
of teaolu^rH, and ilto kindest of friends, where squalid 
poverty in unknown, (*xoopt as the result of vice and 
idlont'sti. Jiut it IM not always so. In some villages 
thero is no lic«lp lor llio poor; iu some, their wants 
havu out-grown iliat \w\\h 

It will b(' our objoot to depict, in these stories, such 
•conos from tlio domoMtin lifoof the poor and working 
classes, as shall nIiow tlunr trials and difficulties, their 
sorrows and joys, thoir wants and feelings; real 
scenes which have been, and are passing amongst 
us, and which, being real, afford usefiil lessons to all 
who sympathise with their humbler brethren, and 
desire to help them. In the pictures of village life, 
we particularly desire to demonstrate the need there 
is of village missions, and the large unoccupied iield 
which they offer to women's labour. 
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The women need to learn domestic economy. The 
in-door occupations, which employed the . English 
housewife in former days, have been discontiniied 
with the altered state of society, and nothing tending 
to cottage economy, or cottage comfort, has been 
substituted for them. The art of spinning, weaving, 
knitting, have left the cottage ; everything is bought. 
Even vegetable food, in some places, has fallen into 
disuse from the woman's want of skill in cooking 
it, owing to her long habit of feeding her family 
only on the things bought at the village shops. 
Then come all the miseries, and all the losses of 
constant dealings at the village shop, where every 
article costs one-fourth as much again as it ought ; 
some, such as blankets, are double the price of a 
wholesale shop in London. This indeed is not an evil 
confined to country districts. Let any person go mto 
the small poor shops of a low neighbourhood ; he will 
probably find a large increase in the price of every 
article. 

In village districts also, help is greatly needed in 
sickness. In illness, there is no hospital ; often there 
is no workhouse infirmary near, to which the suflFerer 
can be removed. The wives and daughters of the 
country clergy are often indefatigable in their labours ; 
but there is much they cannot do, and more especially, 
in the case of outlying hamlets, miles distant perhaps 
firom their own residenca There is many an over 
worked village matron, with a large family, who 
would be as glad of such a helper, as the overworked 
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deigyman of the assistant coratey granted by tbe 
Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

Among villages also, the opportunities of instmo- 
tion are £Eur more restricted, the amusements quite 
as debasing, as those of the town population; for in- 
stance, the '* Mops^' and ''Village Fairs ;'' and certainly 
ignorance is often carried to the highest conceivable 
pitch in a Cb ristian country. If any one wishes for facts 
to verify these statements, let him refer to the ''Reports 
of the Poor Law Commissioners on the employment 
of women and children in agricultural' We believe 
that no towns, not even tbe darkest parts of our great 
metropolis, can afford cases of grosser ignorance, as 
to spiritual things, than country villages. How should 
it be otherwise, when, in many, there is neither Sun- 
day school, district visiting, cottage lectures, mothers' 
meetings, nor any such means whatever for benefiting 
the poor ; where the sole means of religious instruc- 
tion is a short afternoon sermon in the Church, or 
schoolroom ; and where the only other place in which 
the people ever meet together for social intercourse, 
is the public housa 

Neither are the cases of misery and friendless desti- 
tution, which shock us in the records of the London 
alleys, unfrequent in village life. Some twenty 
years ago, a woman, with an infant in her arms, 
stopped at the door of a labouring man's cottage, and 
asked permission to leave her baby for a little while. 
" She was so very tired," she said, and she had to go 
further, and would call for it as she came back to 
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Stanstead, The man's wife consented, the baby was 
lefib^ but the woman never returned. The baby was 
taken to the Union, where it grew up a motherless, 
£Eitherless, homeless, friendless girl. As soon as it 
was possible that she could earn her own living, she 
was turned out to do so, as a farm servant ; and un- 
cared for, uncontrolled, in a few short years, closed her 
sad life with a shameful death, being hung for the 
murder of her own child. Can the London Refuge or 
Keformatory supply many cases more sad than this ? 

The inmates of the lone farm-house particularly 
need Christian instruction, especially the farm-seiv 
vants; their opportunities of going to church are 
small, and their capacity for imderstanding what they 
hear there, is still smaller. 

, We subjoin an extract from a small monthly 
periodical. The Coral Missionary Magazine* upon 
the subject of Village Missions : — 

" We, English women, have been slow to learn, and 
slower still to claim our privileges as helpers in the 
Church of Christ We have some very great pri- 
vileges; we may boldly say, that the education of 
mankind is in a great measure committed to us, by 
the providence of the Lord ; for those women whom 
He has not made mothers. He has made, at least the 
majority of them, nurses or teachers. There is no 
boy who, for the first ten or twelve years of his life, 
at any rate, is not under the almost exclusive influ- 
ence of a woman ; and in the case of a girl, the iuflu- 

* NUbet & Co. 
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ence lasts still longer, generally till she is eighteen or 
twenty. A mother's influence, a mother's love is, of 
course, the strongest ; but God has put into the heart 
of e>'ery woman, in some degree, the feelings of a 
mother, and this constitutes a good teacher. We 
therefore call upon those who are not mothers, as 
well as upon those who are, to let those feelings flow 
out upon the legitimate objects of a mother's forbear- 
ance, tenderness, and care, the poor, the neglected, 
and the miserable, wherever they may be found ; we 
ask them especially to become village mothers, be- 
cause there are so many poor, neglected, and miser- 
able villages ; in remote districts, in Wales, in poor 
rural parishes, extending perhaps over ten or twelve 
miles, where it is impossible that the wives and 
daughters of the country clergy, when such there be, 
can fulfil a woman's duty to all the poor around." 

" Then comes the question. How ? We hope we 
hear some women saying, * How is this to be done V 
Where are the funds to come from ? Who are to be 
the workers, and how shall they work ?" 

"In the first place, with regard to the funds, we hold, 
with the Bishop of Durham,* that space ought to be 
considered as in some respects equivalent to popula- 
tion, i,e., that a large, poor, rambling parish, com- 
prising perhaps two villages, and several outlying 
hamlets, where a small number of inhabitants are 
scattered over a wide extent of country, is often as 

* See Episcopal Charge of the Bishop of Durham, when Bishop 
of Carlisle, for 1868. 
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much in need of help, as a densely populated town 
district. ' Nay/ argues the Bishop, * even more, 
because the town clergyman has a great number of 
people to help him, the country clergyman perhaps 
not one/ Again, remote villages are often the last 
places to which the light penetrates — places in which, 
even in these days of the Bible and home missions, 
we are still told, people are better and more religious 
for not knowing how to read — * Dead Men's Vil- 
lages,' they may aptly be called. In old country 
towns also, which we would desire to include in our 
mission, the chilling gloom, which overspread the 
Church in former days, has not yet passed away. 
These causes, and others such as these, often render 
it impossible for rural, or country town districts, to 
supply the needful help for the poor of the same* 
But we are all one; as the country has helped London^ 
so now London, we are sure, will help the country* 
'There is no part of the country/ say the Re- 
ports of the London City Mission, justly urging its 
claims upon country friends, ' which has not its 
representatives in London ; no part of the country 
which does not contribute to swell the amount of 
London crime, and London misery/ * If we refused/ 
says the Report of the Rescue Society, pleading the 
same cause, i.e, the claims of London upon the 
country, ' applicants, because they did not belong to 
London, we should have rejected no less than 392 
during the past year (I860).' In like manner, the 
villages may justly say, * By our industry your mar- 
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kets are supplied ; it is we who send you domestic 
servants, shopmen, mechanics, artisans. If they came 
to London better prepared to meet the temptations 
of that huge town, less weak in moral principle, less 
ignorant of religious truth, they might leaven the 
masses more often for good, and swell less often the 
amount of eviL' " 

" We come now to the more important question, 
Who are to be the workers, and how are they to 
work 1 We would not wholly exclude from our plan 
the good offices of the Scripture reader, for we know 
of villages where a shower of blessing, has begun 
to fall upon the labours of such. A plan has been 
Suggested to us, with regard to country districts, 
which we think very excellent, and capable of great 
extension ; it is that of itinerating missionaries in 
country places. It often happens there is not suffi- 
cient employment for a missionary all the year round, 
nor sufficient funds to support him, yet there are 
certain seasons, varying in different places, when his 
services would be very valuable ; sometimes in hop 
seasons, when large nimibers of persons are congre- 
gated from different neighbourhoods ; sometimes at 
the season of ' Mops,' or village &drs. It is not 
even necessary, in these days of cheap and easy loco- 
motion, that the places should be very near together. 
If any of our firiends amongst the Christian commu- 
nity are willing to co-operate in this plan, we shall be 
glad to help them ; ours is essentially a helping fund." 

^ But our principal object is^ women's work in the 
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Church. We wish we could say, with regard to 
country districts, * Open the door, to the numbers of 
ediicated women who are longing for employment, 
but who are excluded by the fact of having to get 
their own living. Give them some hope of a place in 
a household, as well as to those whose time, from 
superior advantages of birth and fortune, is their 
own/ We trust the day will come when this will be 
possible, not only in village missions, but in every 
other office in which women's work is needed. But 
we must make a more humble b^inning, and follow 
on the track which has been so honoured with suc« 
cess — ^the Bible women. We think that the mis- 
sionary must be a sort of female Scripture reader of 
the humbler class, doing a woman's duty instead of 
a man's. Ii^ therefore, in any neglected hamlet; 
in the neighbourhood of any mining or fishing vil- 
lage, where there is a larger work than usual to be 
done ; hop gardens, or coimtry districts in which 
there are mOls or factories ; or close by some dirty, 
wretched alley in a country town ; — ^there shoidd be 
any Christian woman willing and able to superintend 
such a work, we should be willing to assist in pro- 
viding the funds, by the publication of such details 
as might interest friends at a distance, as might roll 
back the tide of sympathy with the poor and labour- 
ing classes from London to the country — ^to return, 
we trust, with an increased flow of interest, love, 
help, and pity, to the London alley. We should also 
be willing to assist in finding the workers, as in 
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remote countiy districts, such a task might be diffi- 
cult of execution. Only let all things be done as 
unto the Lord — all secular objects be secondary to 
spiritual ones ; the second commandment /o{{at(;in^ 
the first, but not taking the place of it — 'Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;* 
and then — ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self' " 

Another subject to which we desire to draw the 
attention of our readers, in introducing them to the 
homes of the labouring classes, is the warm a£fection 
to be found there. We have heard it confidently 
asserted, that the poor have not the same tender 
emotions as ourselves. We trust that in the in- 
stances given of love and duty in lowly places — such 
as "Tom the Thresher, or the Loving Son," the 
"Faithful Wife," "My Kitty," &c.— aU true, all 
taken from real life, now passing amongst us — 
we have shewn, that though the discipline of life 
often compels the poor to make a sacrifice of their 
feelings, yet, for the sake of those they love, they are 
capable of a devotion and a self-denial which the 
richer classes, have seldom either the opportunity or 
the power to practise. 

With regard to Refuges, we would remind our 
readers that the Refuge, represents prudent measures 
taken for preventing a house from being set on fire ; 
the Reformatory, the act of extinguishing the flames. 
The refuge is the " Watchman ;" the reformatory, the 
" Fire-brigada" 
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Notwithstanding this, the reformatories outnumber 
the refuges. We believe it is easier to provide for a 
criminal child than for one simply destitute. Reliev- 
ing parents from the responsibility of taking care of 
their children, would be a great evil to introduce into 
any state ; at the same time, the condition of desti- 
tute chUdren, is a nursery-ground of crima The 
wisest e£forts in this direction, perhaps, would be a 
better system in regard to workhouse nurseries and 
schools. The case of sick children, who are without 
a home, is very sad ; and also that of children who, 
from any cause, are disqualified for the ordinary 
prospects of a labouring life. That there still exists 
a great want to be supplied among refuges, we think 
the following story will shew :— 

A little while ago there were two sick women 
lying, apparently in a dying state, very near to one 
another — ^the lady, in a large house in a square ; the 
poor woman, in a small house in a little street, at 
the back. We will give the account in the lady's 
own words. The poor woman's son, William, was 
errand-boy, knife-cleaner, &c., at the large house. 

"Almost every morning when William came, I 
used to ask how his mother was ; week after week, 
the answer was ' Much the same,' ' No better,' ' She 
could not eat,' * She could not sleep,' ' All the children 
slept in her room, it was hot,' &c. I knew she had 
been a hard-working, industrious, good wife, to a 
drunken husband ; every now and then he used to 
take the pledge, but only to break it again. When 
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be was sober^ he wa« kind enough^ I believe. I 
n&v&r WBM able to go and judge for mysdf of tlie 
family ; the woman I bad never seen, nor even our 
errand-boy ; I was too ilL When the husband was 
drunk, he would come in, and say to his wife, *WhaA^ 
ain't you dead yet? I expected you to have been 
laid out by this time !* All our maids praised the 
wife, said how tidy she always kept her child when 
she was able to go about, what nice clean aprons, 
&c., William used to bring every week, and how hard 
she had worked for her family — too hard ; she had 
hurt herself by it I sent Emily to visit the sick 
mother, who brought me word that, besides William, 
there were two pretty little girls, one almost thirteen, 
and another, a poor, wee cripple, about six. Concerning 
this latitir the mother's heart was greatly troubled, 
as she drew near to death. Emily continued to visit 
her; 'Mud you go?' she would say; and an ex- 
pression of uneasiness would pass over her counte- 
nance, but no word betraying her husband's unkind- 
ness ever escaped her lips. In wakeful hours at 
night, I used to think of my suflfering neighbour. 
By degrees, I learnt that she was a truly Christian 
woman ; and this, if it lessened my pity for her, in- 
creased my sympathy. I therefore sent her word to 
Jay aside all anxiety, if possible, about her little 
cripple, that there was an institution called the 
* Cripples* Home,' where she could be received for 
£8 per annum, and I would engage she should be 
imHM Itar tkMI% the &ther to pay a portion of the 
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expense, which he agreed to do. The mother was 
much comforted by this promise ; and after lingering 
a few weeks longer, she died a happy, though pain* 
fill, death in the Lord. I then applied to the 
' Cripple's Home ' to receive the child ; but was told 
she would not be eligible for four or five years on 
account of her aga However, I thought there were 
several other places where, by paying for her, the 
child would be received. 'Homes,' 'Orphanages/ 
' Schools,' ' Institutions,' of all kinds, were tried in 
vain. For one she was too ill ; for another she was 
not ill enough ; one rejected her on account of her 
age ; another, because she was lame ; another, be- 
<^use she had a father living, &c. I was offered two 
places, where I was told ladies would be willing to 
receive her ; but knowing they belonged to a party 
in the Church with whom I could not sympathise, 
I, with a grateful sense of such charitable inten'- 
tions, of course, refused. Meantime, the father sold 
off all his furniture — ^beds, tables, chairs, &c. — to his 
landlord, drank up the whole of the money, and 
absconded. Only two alternatives were left to me :* 
to send the little thing to the workhouse, or to place 
her out to nurse for six shillings a-week. I chose 
the latter, and put her with a kind Christian woman 
who had known her mother, and promised to care 
for her, and nurse her, and bring her up, while she 
remained with her, in the faith of her own, dear, lost 
parent But I have only subscriptions for her to th« 
amount of ten guineas per annum, and perhaps 
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another ten shillings; and in addition to the six 
shillings per week, I shall have to find her clothes, 
schooling, &c. Such is the story of my difiSculties 
with little Annie I" 

Our last subject is, the Sins of the Day. " One 
half of the world does not know how the other half 
lives.'' A great truth this ; moreover, it is the foun- 
dation of a large portion of those gigantic evils, whidi 
still overshadow our national domestic life. It is, or 
was, a law of our Indian empire, that if a European 
judge, or assistant judge, sentence a native to receive 
a punishment, he, the European, shall be present at 
the administration of the same. Could we witness 
every degree of suffering inflicted upon others, by our 
injustice or want of consideration, we should shrink, 
at all events the religious and conscientious amongst 
us would, from those actions, or that course of life, 
which brings about such a result. We should not 
then clear away whole streets of poor houses, to make 
room for the dwellings of the comparatively rich ; 
we should not leave the aged and honest poor to die in 
'a workhouse ward, nor sentence children of tender age 
to prison for begging and sleeping in an outhouse ; 
neither should we perpetrate those multifarious of- 
fences in common life, the consequences of which 
press so heavily on those beneath us. Itis, in a 
great measure, because " one half of the world does 
not know,'' nor desire, nor care to know, *' how the 
other half lives," that the poorer half lives so 
miserably. 
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Labour must involve some degree of self-denial, 
and frequently some degree of sufifering ; tew trades 
or occupations can be carried on without We must 
not expect that suffering should cease ; but we may, 
and ought to expect, yea, heartily to strive, that the 
vast amount of suffering which exists at present 
amongst the working-classes should be alleviated; 
we may, and ought, to learn sympathy and conside- 
ration for them. We particularly commend to our 
readers the condition of the aged poor ; little is done 
for the succour of old age, and the alleviation of its 
sorrows. There was a case in the paper, not very 
long ago (October 1860), of a man one hundred years 
of age, who applied to the magistrates for an order 
of admission to a workhouse. We think that for the 
honest, deserving, and industrious poor, when de- 
prived of all means of support, there ought to be 
Rest-Houses. Such might be founded in the follow- 
ing manner : — ^The usual parish allowance to an aged 
man or woman is two shillings and sixpence per week. 
If the authorities would contribute this, and allow a 
small amount to be added by voluntary contribyr- 
tions, the aged poor might be received into small 
houses, under the care of suitable persons. We 
think it hard to condemn such persons as those we 
have named in the stories of the " Hot Potato Wo- 
man,'' " Waiting to die/' and " Darby and Joan," to 
the forlorn fireside of the aged ward of the union. 

We believe that every one cause of the misery of 
our fellow-creatures, pointed out in these pages under 
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the bead of Sine of the Day, is remediaUe, and being 
•o, ought to be remedied. There are few things 
against which we more require to be on our guard 
than conventional sins; that degree of ^Tong^oing 
which we have been fiEimiliarised with from our inn 
fancy, and which being, by common consent, allowed 
an lawful amongst men, we have never tested by the 
laws of justice and mercy — in short, by the laws of 
Ood. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOME UFZ IN THE COTTAOE. 

was a lovely summer's night in the woods of 
Elsderly. Those grand old woods! Their 
leafy depths and sheltered paths seemed as 
though they had come down to us unchanged from 
the days of the old English barons. The setting sun 
illumined the western boughs like a forest fire ; and 
the cuckoo, a late visitor in a cold, wet summer, was 
shouting forth the last of his merry little notes before 
starting on his continental tour. 

There had been a happy party in the woods that 
day ; all the long hours, from " mom till dewy eve," 
had been spent under the shadows of the trees, not* 
withstanding a few coolish sprinkles of rain, the usual 
greetings of English skies. And now, before the 
gipsy kettle was boiled for tea, it was proposed to 
adjourn to the house of an old servant, which stood 
with a few others in a small open space. 

We, accustomed to the close dirty streets of a town» 
had often looked with admiration at the picturesque 
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QOttAt^fi Aud the pretty gardens of the yiUagers, and 
H^uiHitly wouderad that all poor people did not live in 
%\\0 eouutry. But oh, the cottage in the woods ! 
Oh, tht^ bad-room ! The stifling heat, the absence of 
nir M\i\ light, the high-peaked roof immediately under 
(hM thiituh, the one small, low window, almost even 
with i\w door, noon convinced us, that though naa- 
iurtiutUM ami monthly roses might look well outside 
iif 14 iHitt^^ps thuro was evil in poverty, in the countiy 
M wt^ll Mi \\\ the town, and especially that kind of evil 
whioh 1m brtuight about by means of ill-ventilated, 
flruwtlei) dwoUingi. 

If we kioki M we pais through the country districts, 
M the dwilliugN of the poor, not with regard to their 
tixierual appearawou— the honeysuckle climbing over 
th« thatch, or tho rose peeping in at the window — but 
with ivgard to the sice, the number of rooms they 
ftmy \m nupposed to contain, the degree of ventilation 
affordc^d by the windows, the possible accommodation 
for a labourer, his wife, and family, we shall find 
them, in many instances, most lamentably wanting. 
If this were a deficiency of comfort only, it would 
be very sad ; but, when we add that the character of 
the inhabitants of each particular district, bears no 
■mall relation to the fitness or unfitness of the dwell- 
ings in which they have been brought up, it is more 
than sad, it is deplorable. 

Let us call up the picture of some of these rural 
abodes. There is a row facing the village street, 
through the midst of which runs an open gutter. Two 
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or three narrow passages lead from the street to tbe 
back of tbe houses, where the ground rises in a little 
hill ; about three yards up the hill stand the pig- 
sties, &c., and small pools of filth and dirt are seen here 
and there ; when these overflow, all the mass runs 
through the little passages into the street. The cot* 
tages are therefore constantly surrounded by running 
streams of filth. It has since happened, that a malign 
nant typhus has raged on the spot ; we trust it 
proved a messenger to awaken those whose business 
it was, no longer to neglect the work of reformation. 
Let us take another cottage scene ; it is another 
case of the presence of the same frightful village 
guest, malignant typhua " There was one cottage/* 
says the medical man, *' which I attended, which con- 
sisted of one room on the ground floor, and two small 
bed-rooms up stairs. In this cottage lived an old 
man, with his wife, his two daughters, middle-aged 
women, and his son and wife, with their children — ^in 
all, ten individuals The whole family bad the fever, 
some of tbem very severely. The son's wife, with two 
of her children, were on a bed in an out-house. In the 
Out^house was a well, and a large tub containing pigs' 
victuals, which was thegeneral receptacle for every thing. 
The floor was of earth, there was no cdling but the 
thatch of the roof. In the same village there were more 
than forty cases of t3rphus." " At a village in Dorset- 
shire,'' says another gentleman, " I measured a bed- 
room in a cottage consisting of two-rooms ; the bed- 
room in question w;a8 up stairs, and there was a room oa 
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the ground floor in which the family liveSl during the 
day. They were eleven in the fitmily; and the 
Aggregate earnings in money were 16& 6d. weekly, 
with certain advantages, the principal being the 
father's title to a grist of a bushel of com a week, at 
one shilling below the market price, his fuel carted for 
him, &a The bedroom was ten feet square, and not 
reckoning the two small recesses by the sides of the 
chimney, about eighteen inches deep. The roof was 
the thatoh, the middle of the chambers being about 
seven feet high. Opposite the fire-place was a small 
window about fifteen inches square, the only one to 
the room." In this room slept eleven persons, includ- 
ing the children I ** This,'' continues the same gentle- 
man, ** I was told, was not an extraordinary case ; 
but tliat, more or less, every bedroom in the village 
was crowded with inmates, and that such a state of 
things was caused by the want of cottages/'* 

Do you say, kind reader, touched with pity and 
indignation, *' Oh ! but in our village it is not so.'* 
We trust it is not Amongst English villages there 
are, doubtless, many fair and pleasant exceptions, but 
before you confidentially answer the question, go and 
inspect the sleeping rooms in a labourer's cottage. Do 
not take your idea of the comfort of the cottage from 

* 8eo report of the Special Poor Law Commissioners for the 
counties of Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset, for 1843. We 
fear there has not been much reformation ; we know a village in 
which, not very long ago, a fever prevailed, caused, the medical 
man said, by a communication between the pig-sties and wells. 
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the clean bricked kitchen, with a door close to the 
garden, made bright and cheerful by housewifely 
hands ; but see the bedrooms, the beds, ask how many 
sleep in each room, how many in each bed. 

If such are sometimes the habitations of the village 
labourers, what is their food ? A few y^etables grow 
in the little garden, and then there is the pig-sty 
and the pig. Plenty of pork and bacon makes a 
comfortable meal ; so it does ; but sometimes the 
eottagers cannot afford to kill and eat their own pigs ; 
only those who are tolerably well-to-do in the world 
can do this. Sometimes piggy is destined for one 
use, sometimes for another ; sometimes he finds the 
family in clothes, sometimes he pays the shoe-bilL 
We remember one story of this kind, when the pig, 
brought up and educated for this purpose, died, and 
left the shoe-bill unpaid. " We never," said a woman, 
the wife of a £axm-labourer in Wiltshire, " see such a 
thing as butcher's meat ; our food is principally 
potatoes, with bread. We eat about six gallons of 
bread a week. Sometimes, when butter is cheap, we 
buy half a pound a week, but most frequently &,t, 
which we use with the potatoes to give them a flavour. 
Our neighbour, the clergyman, gives us a little milk. 
We lay out 2id. a-week in tea, chiefly to let my hus- 
band have a comfortable breakfast on the Sunday, the 
only day he breakfasts at home, and it is the only 
thing I indulge in ; our common drink is burnt crust 
tea. We also buy about half a pound of sugar a week. 
We never know what it is to get enough to eat ; at the 
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end of the meel, the duMien would always eat more 
Of bread there is never aiov^ the diildien are always 

asking for mcwe at ev«y meaL I thai say, *Toa 
don't want yoor fioher to go to priscm, do you ?* " 

**The want of food among the poc^/* says a phy- 
sician, speaking of a Tillage population, " produces 
Marions diseases of the stomadi, thai genial ddiilityr 
liability to foyer, slow and diffieolt recovery fipom. 
any disease, and a smaller pn^pOTtion of recoveriesb 
Where there is a fomily, potatoes do and must ne^ 
cessanly fonoa the principal food. Where there are not 
more than two or three childrni, a little bacon may be 
bought ; but as the wages are only eight shillings a 
week in some places, unless a man has an allotment, 
he will not be able to buy much bacon, even if he has 
only two children. I calculated that in my own family 
each individual consumes a shilling's w(^h of bread 
every week, beades animal food, &c. Apply this 
rule, if it be one, to the poor man's fomily, and there 
is little left for anything more than bread. Fresh 
butcher's meat is never bought. The entrails or * in- 
ards,' as they are called, of the numerous swine killed 
here, form the chief luxury of those who can a£ford 
something better than br^ad and potatoea The 
children do not appear to suffer directly so much 
as their parents, whether it is their young stomachs 
digest the food better, or that the parents stint them- 
selves for the sake of the children." * 

r * f ^® ^®P<^'«^ o^ tl^e Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioner 
for the Coumif^B of WUts, BayBet, TH^oti, and ^m^t«.t. for 1848. 
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This is one sweet spot to look upon in the midst of 
80 much sorrow; the father, the mother, working 
hard, suffering much, yet stinting themselves of their 
daily meal that their children may be satisfied. An- 
other great evil with regard to food, which prevailed 
some years ago in the western counties, is, that the 
£Burmers pay their labourers' wages partly in cider — 
sJl the labourers, men, women, and boys. A man 
has three or four pints of cider a-day, which is 
jeckoned to him as from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per week I 
Every farm in cider counties has an orchard; the 
best cider is sent to London or elsewhere. The 
strong and rough inferior sort is drunk by the farmer's 
feonily, or sold to his labourers. The women are paid 
half the quantity of cider that the men have. Some- 
times they drink it themselves, but more frequently 
they keep it for their husbands.* But the worst 
effects of this system are seen in the boys. From 
seven, eight, or nine years old, a child is. accustomed 
to drink a pint, or a pint and a half of strong rough 
cider a day ; the boy is thus taught to drink from 
his earliest age, and habit so confirms the evil, that 
he rarely conquers it all his life long. 

A woman's wages for field labour are, in some 
places half, and in some places less than half, those of 

* A DeTonshire woman onoe told ns that it was reckoned shame- 
fol in her country for women to drink anything stronger than 
water. In harvest time, it is nsnal to send tea, coffee, and milk 
and water oat into the fields, for the nse of the women ; a praise- 
worthy custom, deserving of being more generally introduced. 
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man ; however hard she may labour, she yet only 
gainN half of what he doe& A woman can earn from 
•ightpence to tenpence per diem. It must be recol- 
lected that she has to find her own food. Her labour 
consists iu stone picking, at one penny for two bar- 
rows' full, apple-picking, potato-digging, clover-pickingy 
turnip-hoeing, haymaking, harvesting. To these are 
sometimes added, in the case of girls employed on a 
farm, ** driving bullocks to field and fetching them in 
again, cleaning out their houses and bedding them up, 
washing potatoes, and boiling them for pigs, milking 
in the fields, leading horses or bullocks to plough, in 
mixing lime and earth to spread on the fields, digging 
potatoes, digging and pulling turnips, and any thing 
that comes to hand, like a boy ; they reap a little, 
not much, load pack horses, go out with horses for 
furze,'' &c. 

Sometimes a woman will say that she thinks 
potato digging the hardest work, sometimes haymak- 
ing, sometimes gleaning or leasing, as it is also called. 
For her sevenpence or eightpence she is expected to 
work nine or ten hours a day, in wet, and cold, and 
wind, and sun ; of course it not unfrequently happens 
that a woman, on returning home from work, is 
obliged to go to bed for an hour or two, to allow her 
clothes to be dried ; if she does not do this, she puts 
them on again sometimes nearly as wet as when she 
took them oflF. She may, however, have a Sunday 
gown notwithstanding. 

A day's gleaning may perhaps seem a pleasant 
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occupation to our readersL What do they think of 
the following account ? 

'' I went out leasmg this autumn for three weeks, 
and was very brisk : I got six bushels of com. I got 
up at two o'clock in the morning, and got home at 
seven at night My girls, aged ten, fifteen, and 
eighteen, went with me. We- leased in the neigh- 
bourhood, and sometimes as far as seven miles off 
I have been accustomed to work in the fields at hay- 
time and harvest Sometimes I have had my mother, 
and sometimes my sisters, to take care of the children, 
or I could not have gone out I have gone to work 
at seven in the morning, till six in the evening, in 
harvest, — sometimes much later, but it depends on 
circumstances. Women with families cannot be ready 
so soon as the men, and must be home earlier, and 
therefore they don't work so many hours. In making 
hay I have been strained with the work ; I have felt 
it sometimes for weeks, so bad sometimes I could not 
get out of my chair. In leasing, in bringing home 
the com, I have hurt my head, and have been deaf 
by it Often out of the fields myself and my children 
have come home with our things quite wet through. 
I have gone to bed for an hour, for my things to get a 
little dry, but have had to put them on again even then, 
quite wet I generally had tenpence a day ; sometimes 
as much as a shilling a day. We pay £7 a year rent 
for our cottage and large garden. There are three 
rooms in the cottage ; — ^two bed-rooms, in which we 
have three beds, and we find great difficulty in slee 
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iog our family. When we wash our sheets, we must 
have them dry again by Dio;ht. In the garden w^ 
raise plenty of potatoes ; we have about a shilling's 
worth of meat a- week ; a pig s milt sometimes ; a 
pound or three quarters of a pound of suet ; seven 
gallons of bread a week ; sometimes a little pudding 
on Sundays. I can cook a littla" 

Notwithstanding, however, some occasional distress 
from excessive labour, it is a fact, that field work 
rather conduces to the health than otherwise The 
fresh, free air of heaven, which God created for man, 
has that beneficial effect upon the constitution, that 
few people suffer much or long from out-of-door work. 
A day's w<ashing in a wet wash-house, is often as 
likely to induce rheumatism as a day's turnip-hoeing 
in the winter's rain. Yet the consequences of field 
labour are often very injurious to women. It takes 
away from the propriety of their character as women, 
and assimilates them in character, as in occupation, to 
the men. It is also most disastrous in its effect upon 
the family. The husband is ^neglected, the children 
unminded, nearly all the duties which God has ap- 
pointed to the wife and the mother are left unfulfilled. 

The woman who works constantly in the fields 
cannot fulfil her home duties ; and those occupations 
which take a woman from her family, take her from 
fulfilling the ordinances of God ; and we doubt whether 
anything which is gained in wages can, or ever does, 
make up for the evil. If a woman works the whole 
of her working hourR, from seven in the morning till 
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five in the evening, perhaps her wages do not amount 
to mnch more thsm one-third those of a man. ** The 
cottage,'^ says a rector of a country parish, whence 
the woman is constantly absent, '' becomes only a 
covert or den of nightly shelter, to which the poor 
resort, only to rush forth again with their children in 
the morning in search of food ; all those feelings which 
are associated with the expressive English name of 
' Home,' are destroyed." 

The husband may come home tired and wet ; but 
his wife, more tired and wet perhaps than himself, has 
only been a short time in her cottage. She Tfiust see 
to her children, she WAist give them something to eat, 
and put them to bed. The husband goes off to the 
ale-house ; there is no fire for him at home, no supper, 
no comfort Her own clothes, her husband's, her 
children's, must all be unmended* 

If the children are left to take care of themselves, 
serious accidents often happen ; sometimes they scald 
themselves, or injure themselves by severe falls. If a 
girl is hired to take care of the children, her wages, 
and the expense of keeping her, make a large deduc- 
tion from the mother's earnings. "I have always 
left my children to themselves," says one poor labour- 
ing woman, " and, God be praised, nothing has ever 
happened to them, though I have thought it danger- 
oua I have many a time come home, and have 
thought it a mercy to find nothing has happened to 
them. It would be much better if mothers could be 

at home; but they must work. Bad accidents often 

c 
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happen.^ " I do not think,'' says another, '^ a great 
deal is got byamotherof a family going out to work ; 
perhaps she has to hire a girl to look after tiie children, 
and there is a great waste of Yictuals and spoiling of 
things, and then working in the fields makes people 
eat 80 much rruyre. I know it was so with me 
alwaya I often said there is not fburpence got in 
tke year by working out." 

There is scarcely a class among the working poor 
in lE2ngland at the present time, concerning whose 
manner of life, privations, sorrows, and temptations, 
less is known than that of the rural labourers ; and, 
consequently, for whom less sympathy is felt. Our 
city and town missions, our reformatoiy and reftige 
anions, have revealed the secrets of street life, the de* 
gradations of town lodging-houses ; but we need still, 
as we have observed in the preceding chapter, a vil- 
lage mission, to bring to light those which hide 
th^oaselves under the thatched roof of the village 
dwelling. 




CHAPTER 11. 

BOTS AND GIRLS AT WORK IN THE FIIQXDS. 

summer twiUgbt is just beginning to steal 
over the harvest fields and long have some 
litUe eyes been peering into the heavens, to 
catch sight of the first star. So soon as it is se^ 
&ther will leave off reaping, take up his sickle, and go 
home. There I there it is I Thare is the first star ; 
now the day's work of the reaper is ended. He is 
tired ; the children probably have also been at work all 
day, and they are tired too ; but now, according to the 
custom in some of the counties of England, with the 
first star seen from the harvest field, the toils of the 
day are ended. 

We have said the children have probably been at 
work all day. The little cottager begins to labour 
almost as soon as his hands are able to perform the task. 
H« sees the scythe and the reaping-hook hanging up 
in his fcther's bouse, and he longs as jnuch to use them, 
ap a young gentleman longs to take down papa's gmj^ 
or * little lady to possess herself of mama's needle. 
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How soon, then, do the toils of the peasant child 
commence? Sometimes at six years' old, often at 
eight or nina His first occupation is scaring birds 
from the newly-sown com. This, of course, is gene- 
rally in the early spring ; he goes to work as soon as 
it is light, and stays all alone in the fields until six in 
the evening. He does not go home to dinner, he 
carries his dinner with him ; if it is a cloudy, rainy 
day, he makes himself a sort of hut in the hedge, 
where the twigs, meeting over his head, give him 
some shelter from the wet, while he eats his meaL 
But the crow-scarer must not mind the rain, however 
heavily it may pour down ; he must go firom field to 
field, to look after his feathered friends, who may be 
taking their dinner also, and perhaps he may have 
three, four, or five fields in his care. Sunday comes, 
but the crow-scarer never goes to church, nor to the 
Sunday school ; he must watch the fields the same as 
on any other day. For all this work, his wages are 
eighteenpence or two shillings per week. 

When the small labourer is eight years old, he be- 
gins to thresh in the bam, and now his wages are 
raised to fivepence a day. His hours of work are 
" daylight/' He must have had his breakfast, and be 
at work by six, and he leaves oflF at dusk. In the 
long days, when the daylight lasts more than twelve 
hours, his hours of work are from six to six. When 
the dark momings of winter set in, and Christmas 
comes with frost and snow, and February and March 
with their dull and stormy Bkiea, tlieiv tlie boy-labourer 
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goes into tlie woods to work at wood-chopping, some- 
times with bis &ther, Bometimee hired to assist some 
otbOT man. At this occupation his wages are raised 
again, and for wood-chopping, he receives three shil- 
lings per week. 

Now, OUT hero is advanced to the age of twelve, 
and is occupied at potato-digging and tumip-pnlling ; 
his wi^es are also advanced twopence : he gets seven- 
pence a day. His work at potato-dJ|^ng is to follow 
his &ther, or the man by whom he is hired, picking 
up the potatoes as the man digs ; at turoip-pnlling, 
he works with his mother, pulling the turnips out of 
the ground, which is very hard work ; or, sometimes, 
he is employed in the sheep-fold, cutting, picking, and 
oarrying tuinips for the sheep to eat : for this he gets 
axpence a day ; or, from spring to harvest, he weeds 
the ctnm. Sometimes he picks the thistles off the 
grass land, or the stones off the clover fiehls. Then 
oomee the harvest time ; and if our yonng labourer 
has reached the age of twelve or tiiirteen, he may get 
M much as one shilling a day, his work in the field 
being to make bands for the men who bind the com, 
and to help in Btacking it 

" I am tweVc years old," says one of our friends, 
S I have been four ^eara at work under one master. 
i p^d (ivepence a day at first ; I am now paid 
I work from seven to five o'clock, and 
ndc&st before I go. I work now at hop-di^ng. 
- 1 sprained my wrist ; I can move my wrist 
bave never hurt myself before at work in 
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the hop gardens, but in the summer I sprained my 
thumb at " swapping." I used to be very tired when 
I first went to work. Driving the horse at harrow is 
harder work than driving the horse at plou^ ;•— 
driving the horse at plough makes one's legs adbe ; 
driving at harrow mahea <me^8 legs ache more. Hop- 
digging is a good deal harder than harrowing ; it tries 
the back. My brother has also sprained his wrist at 
hop-digging ; he is eleven years old. One can go on 
working after one has sprained tiie wrist, if one ties 
it up, but then one keeps catching of it often ; — ^I 
mean, that it gives sudden pains. At swapping I 
used to work from light to dark, but hop-digging is 
harder than swapping. Many boys of my age dig 
hopa I have now three meals and a bait while I am 
digging. I have meat about once in the week, — I 
mean mutton by meat ; I have bacon once a day. I 
have five brothers and four sistera I have a clean 
shirt once a week. Once in two or three years I have 
a new pair of leather gaiters, and once in three or 
four years a new jacket I have had the ague for the 
last year, but have now got the better of it I go to 
school on Sunday. I went to school at an old woman's 
for a year before I went to work. We paid threepence 
a week. I cannot write. I can read a little." 

It is not, however, only the little boys who work 
in the field ; the cottage girls take also their share 
in the task. As soon as a girl is nine years old, she 
is set to work. From eight o'clock in the morning 
till five in the evening, are the hours of labour. 
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When the little maiden is' ten, she is employed in the 
hanrest-field ; and at thirteen, she takes her place 
among the hay-makera In some counties, a girl of 
twelve is employed in reafang and couching ; which 
means, picking the strong couch-grass out of the 
com. Pulling turnips is the hardest work. "My 
children's hand%" says a poor woman, " are so blis- 
tered pulling the turnips, that I've been obliged to 
tie them up every night this winter. Pulling tur- 
nips blisters the hands very much ; they're obliged 
to pull them up ; they must not use turnip-crows,* 
for &ar of damaging the turnips.'' Sometimes, too, 
the girls are employed in tending sheep, especially 
when the snow is on the ground. 

Here, then, are two pictures for our contemplati<Hi. 
The little crow-scarer, whose hours of work are ''day- 
light/' sitting in his dining-room, a dry nook under 
the shelter of a hedge; and the little cottage maiden, 
whose daily task is pulling turnips and tending sheep 
in the snow. And why should not these things be ? 
Why should not a tiny boy of six be a crow-scarer ? 
or the little maiden tend the sheep in the snow? We 
honour honest labour. The crow-scarer, who does 
his work faithfuUy, and brings home his two shillings 
a week towards the feimily earnings, is a little person 
much to be respected. He is happy, too, and healthy ; 
useful labour brings happiness, and the fresh, open 
air of heaven brings health ; but all the good things 
of this world are good only in moderation, As it 

* A fori of fork. 
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would destroy a child's m^ital health always to be 
kept at mental work, without bodily exercise, so it 
destroys a child's mental health always to be kept at 
bodily labour without mental exercise. What is the 
result of the early age at which a boy is set to work 
in the fields 1 It deprives him of all the advantages 
of the commonest education. He cannot read; he 
has never had time to learn. What he learns in the 
few weeks during which he may perhaps go to school 
in the summer — for if he does go to school at all; it 
is generally in the summer, not in the winter — ^he 
soon forgets, if, indeed, he ever understands it; if, 
indoud, bis amount of knowledge is not about equal 
(o that once elicited from a Sunday school child in a 
HuNNex \illaga '*You go to the Sunday school?" 
'* Va«/* ** What do you read V "We read up one 
|mgn, inul tlown another/' " But what book do you 
vmi ' -il«) you read the Bible ?" " Yes/' " And what 
\mvi of tho iiiblo ?" " We read St Matthew/' " And 
whom do yuu road about ia St Matthew?" A long 
jmHN0 ; ihii quuHtiouer becomes impatient — " Do you 
rf»ml tt.l»out Haiiiuol ?" " Yes, we read about Samuel/' 
Oi' UiImi IVom a oumlidate for admission to a Sunday 
«Mhoi»l 1' -•* What U your name?" "Susan/' "Susan 
whw-t i" No aimwcT. '* I mean your father's name ?" 
" H'tttJmi'W um\i) \H * Father/" " What is your father 
IhMh, Mhlld r A piiUHO. " What does he do ?" " Fa- 
ih«i' iinvwr (loan no harm 1" 

'l*l»M ohlld iji'ows up to a man, and we call him a 
dml hu^^imr ; ho knows nothing beyond the clods of 
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the eaiih ; how should he ? he knows nothing ahout 
his own soul At church he goes to sleep; as to 
the sermon, he does not understand a word of it ; 
never having been accustomed to any reasoning pro- 
cess as a child, he cannot understand it as a man. 
Is this ignorance unavoidable? Far from it We 
read in some reports of the degree of education which 
can be bestowed upon children under the sige of six. 
In this we have not much confidence ; but ten or 
eleven is surely early enough for a boy to begin 
labour, which would leave a few years of childhood 
available for the purposes of education. One school- 
master, in his evidence before the commissioners, 
states, '' A boy coming to school at six, and leaving at 
ten, if he attends regularly, would be able to read, 
write, cipher, know a little geography, a little gram- 
mar, and possibly some drawing and music." "I 
heard," says the gentleman who makes a report con- 
cerning this school, " three lads of different ages, the 
eldest about eleven, the youngest about nine, answer 
admirably in geography and arithmetic, and parse 
fairly/' Without imagining that all boys of ten or 
eleven years old could make this progress, we yet 
think that in schools where the instruction is really 
good, they might learn sufficient in these years to 
raise them from a state of ignorance and almost 
heathenism ; and certainly they might, if it was com- 
bined with an attendance in after years at the Sun- 
day school, and at an occasional winter-evening school. 
We say heathenism, for in some of the rural districts, 



Ite ehiURB «• a« mitf'braa^ op withoot the 
kwmkdgB cf iv^Dg «Bd wiiai^ or tite azts of 
anlsed bfe. bat tkej are oocMOMiIh- ^nonnt of the 
fat princ^ifei of idigian. "Dxj acaicdj know that 
Ihire is & God. or a heftmi, cr a h^ hereafter. 
Pertia{H it Bar he nid that geognphj is not necee- 
■rr far the pocv ; we ftar the wsnt ctf that kiunr- 
ledge has led to many a nd mistake in the mfiitteir 
of flniignticn. A ladr had hem long urging upon 
a poor &milj the adrantagee <rf emigiating to Aos* 
taafia ; one day- she was smpraed hj an inqoiiy from 
tlte mother to the fbllowii^ ^ect, " Oh, then, ma'am, 
we should he obfiged to leave this town altogether 7" 
]n the northern cotmtieB of England, education is 
much more rained ; there, it ia a rare thing to find 
a laboiuer who cannot read and write, and keep his 
own accounts. 

The children of the poor, however, do not object to 
this system ; like all other children, they mistake tb^ 
own interests ; they do not know, and they do not 
wish to learn. We think, however, that the plough- 
man's sou has a reason for preferring the fields to 
the school, which children of the better classes conld 
not urge. " I had rather woik than play," aays one boy; 
" you can grt mosl victuals when you work" " It ia 
ever so long." says the Bame individual, " mnoe I went 
to lohool; I k^whmlvM about eight years dd. I 
jJtJUunr the names of the month& 
jt^tiie year roand 
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when it is dry. I shim* in the hop-grounds ; for this 
I get a penny an hour. Sometimes I thresh at the 
machine, and get ninepence a day ; this goes on all 
night that it may not spoil, because the com is in the 
fields ; for the day and night I get eighteenpence. We 
then watch it for three nights, and turn it for three 
days, that it may get quite dry and bard. I have three 
meals a day ; bread and cheese, or bread and butter, for 
breakfast; sometimes, but not often, bread and meat^ 
or bread and potatoes, for dinner. We are eleven in 
all — five brothers and four sistera We are badly off 
for clothes ; there are not many so bad off as we are. 
I work on Sunday ; the others do not oflen go to 
Church. I once went to school for a week." 

As regards the girls, we think we may say that field 
work is wholly injurious to them. The boy is, at all 
events, learning his future occupation ; — ^the girl is 
not On the contrary, she is learning that which un- 
fits her for her future occupation, which, as it has been 
aptly said, '^ uncivilises her."' It would be difficult to 
oyer-estimate the advantages of a comfortable home 
to a poor man, and a girl inured to field labour is not 
likely to become a careful housewife, or an intelligent 
mother, able to train up her girls to be the same after 
her. What does a little girl require to learn to do at 
home f She requires to learn to clean the pots and 
ketdes, light the fire, wash and iron clothes, mind the 

♦Shimming, ». e., weeding. The shim is sometimes drawn by 
t hone led bj a boy. 
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children, cook, scrub the floors and tables. Perhaps 
our readers may think these things are soon learnt ; — 
that nothing is easier than to scrub a table, for instance, 
and that no one requires to learn how to do it. This 
is a great mistake. There is a right and a wrong way 
of scrubbing a table, and the wrong way does not 
answer nearly so well as the right 

We would earnestly press upon those who have the 
opportunity of carrying it into effect, the urgent need 
which exists of a different system of education for the 
daughters of the poor. It rarely happens that girls, 
brought up in a cottage or a hovel, understand much, 
under the best circumstances, of domestic duties. And 
why not ? Because their mothers have never been 
taught themselves, and cannot teach them. The 
combining the education at present given to girls 
with industrial training, would tend very much to 
raise the condition of the poor. Girls are taught at 
school to hem and sew ; but they are not taught, at 
least in many schools they are not, to cut out and 
place their own work ; consequently their hemming 
and sewing is of little use. When they become women, 
they buy the clothes of the family at some miserable 
slop-shop. A poor woman, who might save greatly 
by making her children's clothes, is rarely seen with 
a needle in her hand. Often they are not taught 
even to mend stockings or to piece old clothes. These 
things no more come by nature than reading and 
writing do. Again, if a girl had an ordinarily good 
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knowledge of washing and ironing, and the plainest, 
commonest cooking, much money might be saved in 
labourer's fiimilies, and much additional comfort ob- 
tained. The needlework might certainly be taught 
in any school The other acquirements it might be 
more di£&cult to impart ; but difficulties are not im- 
possibilities, and results, far more important than is 
generally believed, hang on these, so-called, small 
things. 

With regard to the very early employment of 
children, we know there are many arguments which 
may be used in favour of it, but none, we think, 
sufficiently powerful, when the case is so extreme as 
seriously to affect their welfare when they become 
men and women. One argument is the great poverty 
of the parents, which renders the two or three shil- 
lings earned by each child a matter of consequence 
to the &mily and to the child himself, since the 
parents are obliged to feed and clothe him better 
when he works than when he is idla If a boy, for 
instance, earns three shillings per week, only two 
shillings is gained by the family — the other shilling 
is spent on his extra food and clothing. These argu- 
ments apply equally to factory work, and yet it is 
thought needful to impose a check on its duration, 
and the age at which labour is commenced. That 
no such attention has been given to the work in the 
fields, arises probably from its not being injurious to 
bodily health ; but there is a fact which ought always 
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to be borae in mind in the training of children, both 
among the rich and poor, that man is compoanded 
both of body and spirit, and that the education of 
both i6 needfU to form a homan being at once intel*- 
ligent, nseful, and happy. 



< 



CHAPTER III. 



THK HOP OABDBN. 




English people are apt to think mach of 
the beauty of the vine, and the vineyards of 

ummer lands; but all travellers are agreed, 
that they are far surpassed by the English hop gar- 
dens. The excessive neatness, all the labour being 
performed by the hand of man, the delicate colour 
of the plant, its elegance of form, and the luxuriance 
of its growth, tend to render the hop garden one of 
the most attractive sights among the produce of the 
fields. 

There, may be seen at work little fiEimily groups, 
of husband, wife, child — the husband does the 
rougher parts of the. work, such as opening the bills,* 
i. e., preparing the trenches for the seed, and fixing 
the poles in the ground ; the wife hands the poles 
to her husband, and does the *' dog-dearing,'' i. 6., 
piiddng up any chips or broken ends which may be 

* In some places, in the neighbonrhood of Mudstonei for in- 
stance, this hard work is performed by women. 
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ttrewn over the ground ; and the boy diga, Th^re 
IB, however, one portion of the labour which can only 
be performed by women — ^tying the hops to the poles ; 
'' for a man/' we are told, "it is an endless job ; he 
can't get on at it" The hop must be kept feeing 
the sun ; if the weather is windy, and blows it aside, 
it must be tied again and again, to keep it in the 
right place. When the plant becomes tall, the wo- 
man mounts a ladder, and continues thus to tend 
and train it, until it grows beyond her reach. When 
the picking season comes, men, women, boys, and 
girls, are all employed. The labour is generally 
healthful ; the fresh, open air does not bring on dis- 
ease and death like the crowded factory. The gain is 
considerable ; a woman can tend two acres and a half 
in a week, and she is paid nine shillings for an acre ; 
" and," says a person commending this sort of labour, 
** as the poor have no public or social intercourse, the 
gay seasons of field labour — ^hay-making, harvesting, 
and hop-picking — stand in their stead." Let our 
readers pause for a moment, and think what a shadow 
this must be in the life of the poor — they have no 
social intercourse. We realise but little the picture 
of a poor man's life. " I'll come and drink tea with 
you," said a poor man to his friend in the street ; 
but I'll bring my two penn'orth of tea along with 
me." So fond are the poor of hop-picking, that it is 
a great complaint of the farmers in the hop districts^ 
that the servants leave their places in the hop season 
to join the labourers. 
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This is the bright side of the picture ; but there 
are the shadows. All labour, especially excessive 
labour, whether of the head or the hand, must bring 
its degree of discomfort and suffering, as well as of 
advantage and blessing. In the case of the hop 
garden, some of these evils are necessarily connected 
with the occupation ; others are avoidable, and ought 
to be remedied. Among the former we may men- 
tion, first, the wet seasons. Healthful and pleasant 
as the work in the hop gardens may be in fine weather, 
it is sickness and suffering in wet seasons ; some- 
times the hop-pickers stand upon boards to keep them 
from the damp ground, but often this precaution, 
like the miner's "Davy," is neglected. The hop 
must be picked directly it is ripe ; it spoils sooner in 
wet weather than in fine ; consequently, unless the 
rain is very excessive, the labour must be continued. 
Then fever, ague, rheumatism, influenza, and diar- 
rhoea attack the poor labourers. Sometimes they 
will not work in the wet ; but then they must all 
agree together to leave off; and as some hop gardens 
are very extensive, and afford employment to as many 
as three hundred people, with perhaps as many as 
forty and fifty at work in one field, this is sometimes 
difficult. If only a few do not like to expose them- 
selves to the rain, and wish to go home, the tally-man 
encourages them to stay, by persuading them *^itis 
only the pride of the morning; it will be off by the 
time you get to the top of the fields &c. If persua- 
sions will not do, he Resorts to another expedient ; 

D 
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he refuses to take the hops, and leaves the basket out 
in the rain ; the pickers lose twopence or threepence 
in this manner. The hops when picked are put into 
baskets, holding seven bushels each ; these baskets 
are called "frames," and are divided by bands of 
black paint into portions, each of which holds a bushel ; 
the hops are paid for, when picked, per bushel, accord- 
ing to their quality. If, when picked, they are exposed 
to the wet, they sink ; and thus the picker receives 
twopence or threepence less for the same quantity. 

The second unavoidable evil is the work in the 
hop kiln. One man has to labour in the kiln every 
season, for a period varying from a fortnight to five 
weeks, day and night, Sundays excepted. The hops 
are strewn over a grating, or open floor, and require 
to be constantly turned. The floor is heated from 
below with charcoal and brimstone ; some air is al- 
lowed, otherwise, of course, the man could not exist, 
but the heat and smell are suffocating. Here the 
man remains day and night ; he never takes off his 
clothes, but lies down to sleep occasionally on a sack 
filled with chaff. 

Thirdly, there is the rag-chopping, i. e., cutting up 
rags to serve as manure for the hop-gardens in the 
winter. The wages for this are sevenpence per hun- 
dred weight ; a woman can cut two hundredweight in 
a day. If the work be done in the cottage, it must needs 
be very detrimental to the health of the inmates. 

But by far the greatest evil which results from this 
kind of labour, is one, the effects of which might be 
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remedied^ at any rate, to a great degree, by proper 
care and attention. This evil is the stream of 
" foreigners/' as they are called, which pours upon a 
rural population in the picking season. The work is 
more than can be done by the ordinary labourers in the 
time required ; it therefore attracts all sorts of people, 
from the respectable labourer of another county, down 
to the vagrant population of the London streets. 
Some come from Ireland ; some are gipsies ; of the 
English, some come from St Giles's, Saflron Hill, 
Whitechapel, and Kent Street. A respectable coun- 
tryman once said of them, ** The scrapings of. the 
world are there." The villagers are thus compelled 
to associate with the vicious population of London 
and other places. In some parts, every cottager holds 
his dwelling upon condition of admitting hop-pickers 
for his landlord's plantations. The cottages are thus 
crowded with these strangers ; all decency and order 
is interrupted, the villagers cease to attend church, 
the shops are open on Sundays, " for," say the shop- 
keepers, " order is so much disturbed that provisions 
can only be bought for a day, lest they should be 
lost, or niade away with." Sometimes the " foreign- 
ers" are received into a sort of barracks erected for 
that purpose, where the evils are scarcely less. Gene- 
rally, the crowd begins to collect a week or ten days 
before the hop-picking commences, during which 
time fences are destroyed, orchards and turnip-fields 
are robbed. One hop-producing district* contains 

* Farnham. 
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aboat 7000 people ; in the hop-picking season there 
"arrive some thousands of strangera ''From want 
of work," says a labourer from Brockham, " I left my 
house locked up after last harvest, and went, with 
my wife and children, to the village of Hightham, 
between Sevenoaks and Maidstone, to help to gather 
hops in that country. We were away from home for 
one month ; and, during our stay in Kent, we lodged 
at a hop-house. The hop-houses are built to receive 
those who come to pick hops from a distance, and 
cannot afford to hire lodgings. The house in which 
we lived for the time had no chimneys nor windows ; 
we were provided with straw and hurdles, by which 
we fenced ourselves off from two other families in the 
same building. Some houses are much larger than 
those we lived in, and hold more families. There 
were at the hopping a great many from all parts. 
There was a very great deal of disorder going on in 
the evening, and on Sundays. There was a great 
deal of drinking, a great deal of bad language, and 
brawling, and fighting, and no care for Sunday. 
There were many worse companies than those which 
we were in." If these people were properly cared 
for, it might be that the ''hopping season" would 
become a time ot good for these unhappy " scrapings 
of the world," instead of a time of evil for those with 
whom they are brought into contact 

The night accommodation has probably as much 

to do with the illnesses contracted during the hopping 

season, as the exposure to tlio weatliet. Those who 
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resort thither from towns suffer the most. Some- 
times, in such &milies, the children will be laid up 
with fever and ague for months after a hopping ex- 
cursion. The women and children frequently go on 
these excursions without the father of the fetmily. In 
addition to fever and ague in the wet years, scarcely 
a season passes without some case of small-pox ap- 
pearing; and hooping-cough and measles are some- 
what frequently communicated to the home dwellers. 

Then there is the '' Grand Sunday/' as it is called. 
Thi, i, ihe second S™a., in the 4ping »».n, »d 
is equivalent to the Derby-day at the races. On 
that day, carts, coaches, vehicles of every description, 
may be seen proceeding to the neighbourhood of the 
hop gardens, crowded with people, principally young 
men and young women, from the neighbouring towns 
and villages, going to see '^ the hoppers." It may be 
imagined such a strange medley of people, their 
wretched looks, miserable garments, and free manner 
of life, attract the curiosity of the villagers ; such an 
association cannot of course be productive of good ; 
the public-houses are crowded, and drunkenness and 
vice of all descriptions is freely indulged in. 

Are not these dark shadows over a sunny field of 
English rural labour ? They who steadily fix their 
eyes upon them, will, we are sure, consider the hop- 
garden as a place where there are duties to the poor 
left undischarged, as well as the dens and alleys of 
London. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A PEEP AT THE MILL. 




JERY quiet and secluded is the little village of 
Stanstead. With no railroad, a post but 
once a-day, unless, indeed, the postman hap- 
pens to have no work, in which case he condescends 
to go a second time to the neighbouring town for 
letters, taking care always to carry any bearing the 
Canada post-mark to the lonely farm on the hill — ^no 

rich neighbours except the great Lord , too great 

to be " a neighbour" at all, except in name, Stan- 
stead has escaped, or rather been debarred from, as 
our readers' prejudices may incline them to read it, 
many of the changes which have supervened between 
the beginning of the century, and the present time, 
A.D. 1860. One change, however, it has not escaped, 
— on the stream which runs past it, there stands a 
mill, or, perhaps, as we should rather call it, a 
factory. 

There is many a pleasant cottage-home in Stan- 
stead, in its blossoming gardens, or in the village 
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street ; many a humble but comfortable £Euin-house 
on the opposite hill, and on the edge of the common ; 
and often do the village girls, when out at service in 
towns and counties far away, take pleasure in talking 
of the little fnendly community, where all know all, 
and all are friends, or at least acquaintances, — whom 
father walks to church with,— of the happy summer 
days, when half the village went to the Crystal 
Palace, &c., &c. From this sort of loving gossip, 
however, there is one class always excepted — ^the fac- 
tory girla " Mother would never let me speak to 
them." " Father would never let me go with them." 
Aunt says, " They're no good ; what one doesn't know 
another teaches her." "They're no good." "They 
don't come to no good." 

" They're no good ! They don't come to no good I" 
This sounds so sadly when applied to a number of 
young creatures, standing on the threshold of life and 
womanhood, that it tempts the listener to continue 
the inquiry, — " How many girls work at the Mill ?" 

•* About fifty- — rather more." 

" What is the work r 

" Well, in former times, they used to make gold 
lace for the soldiers' dress, that is, gold fnnge, you 
know, for the epaulettes and things, but the soldiers 
don't wear that now." 

" What do they make now ?" 

" Well, they make the lace for the soldiers' dresses 
— ^that is, the sort of binding, as you might have out 
your gown. The soldiers dress plain now," ^he 
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lady listener wishes most ardently that her own sex 
would follow the example.) 

" What else do the &ctoiy girls make f 

" Sewing silk, worsted, and wi(^ for the composite 
candlea" 

" What are the hoors of work f 

*' From six to six — ^it used to be much longer. I Ve 
beard my father say, the girls used to be kept at work 
till quite late at night"* 

" When do they begin work, and when do they 
leave off during the day f 

<< They begin at six in the morning, summer and 
winter, and leave off at half-past eight : then they 
have half-an-hour for breakfast ; then they go to the 
mill till one ; then they have an hour for dinner ; 
then the bell rings ten minutes before two, and they 
go on till six." 

" But that is ten hours and a half, and they are 
only allowed to work now ten hours ?" 

" Can't say ; that is how it is." 

" How old are the girls V 

" Some are ten ; the oldest twentynsix or twenty- 



seven." 



" Do they belong to the village ?" 

** Oh, no ; the little ones do ; but when they 
are as much as sixteen, they come from the neigh^ 
bouring villages, and lodge at Stanstead, or if they 
have elder sisters at work at the mill, they come at 
fourteen," 

* No doubt this was before the ten-hour biU came into operation. 
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** What do they pay for their lodging V 

" A shilling a week ; but those that gets very little, 
say three shillings and sixpence a week, the neighbours 
charges them cheap, about ninepence. They bring 
tibeir food with them, their parents find them food, all 
except bread, and they go home every week firom 
Saturday till Simday. They must come back on 
Sunday, or they would not be in time for their work 
on Monday morning/* 

" Did any of the factory girls go to the Crystal 
Palace with your party ?" 

" Oh no ; if they go, they goes by themselves, peo- 
ple don^t like their daughters to company with 
them." 

"What becomes of them when they are twenty- 
seven f 

** I don't know ; they go away from our place, they 
can't get places, nobody will take them. Sometimes 
they marry very poor men, and then they get poorer 
still, for they don't know how to manage no how/' 

" What wages do they get X* 

" To begin with, three shiUings and sixpence A 
week ; when they are about twenty, four shillings, 
the most is eight shillinga They are paid once a 
fortnight What they want to eat that they don't 
bring from home^ they buy ; the woman that keepd 
the shop, she trusts them for the fortnight,' 

" S(yme of them are steady, I suppose ?' 

" Yes ; some are. I remember three sisters who 
all lodged together at one house. Their parents were 






M rtVLkoz Ltrz Aan> tillage wssioss. 

t^, vety poor ; ihey Kred in a Tillage noi fikr oS; 
ih&y b^ eUffen cbiklreiL Sncfa gcx)d guis they were ! 
They ^WAjn walked bad^wards and forwards to the 
Ittjll hy ihetnmheMf and always in the evening they 
fnighi be Men sitting at needlework. They were 
good girls I When they went away the people at the 
lodgitigs wr/uUrnt take in no others. And then there 
Is poor Mrs Hanson ; she is a widow, and works at 
the mill ; and she has a little baby, too, in long 
oloities, which she is obliged to leave nearly all day, 
that is, from nine till one, and from two till six." 

" But I thought you said she is a widow ?" 

" Yes ; the baby was bom five months after her 
husband (Hod. Ho worked at the mill. He caught 
his Ungrr poinchow, and ho the doctors were obliged 
tn (Mii it off, and ho had lock-jaw." 

** And what do tho girls generally do, all the long 
sutntnor ovonings. and all tho long winter nights, after 
six oVlook ?** 

" Oh» Botnotimcs thov sit at tho cottasre doors and 
otx^tohtpt : Bomotitnos thoy walk al>out in the lanes 

" And what l^oivmcs of thorn whou thev have no 

w>M*kr' 

"Oh. I dvM^ know. I dont know, indeed, whatll 
l^>Mn<^ of thon\ this w\^t j^utumor : thev cant work 
inuv^K. KvA\i?»i^ of tho rtvxxl?s ' 

"'^ H\>w xlo tho tl\vvU [xrvxxnit tlunu frv^m working ?" 
"^ T1v(^ w ho(^l ^;!^ w;^tier^lv^^Q;:vvi : the waiter's so 
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it 



** Do the girls get paid during that time V 

« Oh, no/' 
What do they do then ?" 
Oh, they're half-starved some of 'em." 

When we add to such statements, that many of 
those young girls are mothers without being wives, 
what a picture of feminine labour^ helplessness, and 
sorrow is here ! Of labour, not excessive certainly, 
but of a nature tending to deprive womanhood of all 
its wealth, even in the peasant girl, unfitting her for 
the duties of a wife and mother ; of helplessness, for 
what is to become of a girl of sixteen, left to take care 
of hereelf, and deprived during the greater part of her 
time of the shelter of any home, however humble, the 
care of any mother, however ignorant ? of sorrow, 
for what can compensate to any girl for the loss of her 
good name, and the respect of her equals ? 

And whence springs all this wretchedness ? There 
are — we are grieved to state it, but it is so — occupa- 
tions, with which sickness, misery, and early death 
are inseparably connected. But such is not the case 
in the mill at Stanstead. The work, though hard, is 
not incompatible with health, or even comfort. The 
temptations during the hours of work are few ; the 
noise of the machinery is so great, that little or no 
communication can be carried on during the time of 
labour ; only a very few men are employed at the 
mill in the day time, and at night the girls do not 
work. The whole of the evil arises from the absence 
of proper influence and care, out of the hours of 
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labour ; the want of woniaDly ^mpathy, teodeniesa, 
•nd gtudtmoe, for these young, uncared-for labourers. 
Shall this wantcoDtinue 1 Is not this a comer of the 
▼ineyard, in which a woman's work is most uigently 
dt 




CHAPTER V 



THE OUTLYING HAMLET. 




T the foot of a beautiful hill, some distance 
from a village in the south of England, is an 
out-lying hamlet. It is not neglected, it is 
not wretched, it is only far off from the church and 
the village. It must be confessed that many of the 
inhabitants have a squalid and miserable appearance. 
" The fever has been so bad there," says some one ; 
" it's the St Giles's of Homerton," says another ; " all 
the worst characters of the neighbourhood go and live 
there." To judge from their looks, we believe these 
statements to be true. Yet there are comfortable 
cottages, ay, and comfort in them, too ; so we set it 
4own as a mingled yam of silk and worsted, and will 
partly untangle it for our readers. • 

" The first group I came to,'' says a visitor to the 
idllage, " consisted of father, mother, and simdry chil- 
4ien, carrying in twigs and brushwood from a heap 
At their gate. The woman was very slatternly and 
Mitidy, but was civil, and expressed herself well. 
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* Her husband,' she said, * earned twelve shillings a 
week as a farm labourer, and was allowed these lop- 
pings and toppings. They weren't much good for 
firing, soon burnt through, but they were handy to 
boil the kettle.' A child of twelve, the eldest, I think, 
was holding a weakly-looking baby of perhaps a 
year. ' She used to go to the school close by, but 
now mother couldn't spare her ; four of the others 
went, they paid twopence each a week— one penny 
was for the schooling, and one penny for the shoe- 
club.' *It was a good many mouths to feed,' the 
woman said, 'with twelve shillings. They got on 
pretty well though, without going to the parish, un- 
less they were ill, and then they were obliged to get 
relief A few months ago, the children were all down 
with the measles, and this little fellow,' pointing to 
one about four, * was quite taken oflf his feet. She 
did wish, then, there was any lady near to help her 
with a drop of broth, or some comforts, for her sick 
children. She did send to one lady, in the next 
village ; but she said, she had so many sick children 
already on her list that she could not add to them.' 

" Then I was invited into a better-looking cottage, 
with something of a garden and grass-plot, with hen- 
coops upon it ; but the woman belonging to it was by 
no means so contented as the last The room looked 
comfortable enough, with thick walls and beams, and 
an open fireplace ; but she said * the brick-floor was 
damp and unhealthy, and the place was so out of the 
way and inconvenient, it was no use saying she liked 
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it, for she didn't, and she didn't suppose she ever 
should. The clei^;yman hardly ever called, and the 
neighbours were not such as she liked to keep com- 
pany with. It was so &r from shops, too ; if she 
had but a penny to spend, she liked to make it go as 
far as she could, and it would not go iar at the one 
village shop.' 

" I next talked to several children who were play- 
ing together, and minding their respective babies, on 
the green ; most of them went to school. None of 
them could tell me how many children there were. 
Boys and girls are taught together by one governess ; 
on Sunday afternoons the school-room is used for the 
Church service ; there is no Sunday school. They 
could not even tell me bow many clasaes there were, 
or how many children in the classes to which they 
belonged. ' Well,' I said to one, ' are you at the top 
of your class ?' ' No.' ' How many children, then, 
do you have to pass before you can be at the top ?' 
' Ob, we don't ever take places ; governess doesn't 
let us do that' ' What are you taught ?' ' Read- 
ing, writing, and sums.' ' Are you taught to work 7' 
'Yes.' 'Does the clergyman often come ?' 'Yes, 
he comes on Mondays, and sometimes in the week 
I besidea' ' And what does he teach you ?' He hears 
I us our Catechism, and teaches us the Bible.' 

" On one side of the road were gardens in allot- 

^'^paeuts. These could be had, a woman told me, on 

mt of sis shillings a year ; and added, ' it was 

L the mon^ ; they got a great deal more 
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ttfuri ihfii fmi fA it Bemrles it gave the men some- 
UitfiM iif (\(} (A an evening, and kept them out of the 
piih\\vAuntm% Thk woman had just come in firom a 
liar'l t\n,y*n work, hay-making. She hoped I would 
walk fri« and excuMo the bit of a muddle the place 
WMM ifi« for that Hho had no time to tidy it up. Every- 
thing did look v<jry topsy-turvy, and deplorabla 
Hlin hnrNotr IooUimI tmwashed and unkempt, and the 
ah I Id run worn in various stages of untidiness; but 
Ihny wr«n^ all too little to care for themselves. I 
think Hho luul fivo, and the eldest did not seem more 
Umn piKhL Sho groatly extolled the schoo], which 
* ko|»<' ilto rhildron out of the way when she could 
not W at hantl to attend to them \ but how they 
\vp»i» ko|»l fix>n\ ^otlin^v? into mischief at the dinner- 
ho\n\ wnd (ill she jji^t luuue in the evening, she did 
\\\\{ }^\\. She NVv^rktHl in the fields whenever she 
\vnld jjxi {\nvthinij to di\ • Her hr.slwnd's mas^eT 
Y^>«^* i^* ^ivHvl ^ tuaster :V5 anv i^lvut. ar.J ctts^rxlir 
l>^un%i Wx^vk t\>r hin^, but in the winter he c^Te Lt«$ 
wA^w^' She h^^d A little th:;^5:. ^Vtivv^" ab'e :o $i>£tjLk. 

{^>\d nN\^\\m V,iv/,. A^Vvi hexfc ^:e kx v: s.^.Yir.r ^ rVAijirV 
AVi^^v,^?;. oA>l,?x'l' Iv Vcre :5vvv:'^ aj^ :: :: wjts u--^ bc«i 
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BsAis&ctiou, her work was to be in a field imme- 
diately opposite her cottage^ * so she should be able to 
have an eye to the children.' Two of them were 
seated on the door-step, stripping black currants. 
*Did those come out of your garden V I said. *Yes; 
and so she thought she would just get some sugar, 
and boil them up, and make them into jam ; it would 
be 80 nice for the children in the winter.' I asked 
if the Sunday afternoon service was well attended. 
* Pretty well,' she said ; * it depended upon the wea- 
ther ; a good many children went, and the women, 
but the men mostly Uked the walk to the parish 
church. She sent her children to a Dissenting Sun- 
day-school in the neighbourhood. She thought the 
place was healthy ; her children were generally well ; 
they had had measles very badly, and some time ago 
nearly every body was down with the fever.' The 
cottage stood in a row, a little way back firom the 
road, with a broad ditch between, crossed by a plank ; 
the ditch was full of water, and was quite sweet and 
dear, but there had been previously a good deal of 
heavy rain. In dry weather the ditch is doubtless 
very imwholesoma Coming away, I met a man who 
had been digging up some potatoes, and we had a little 
talk about them ; he was ^ afraid they were going, and 
that was a bad job ; he did not see it was any good 
to cut the halming off; he'd tried it both ways, and 
it was just the sama' I admired the beauty of the 
fields. *Ahr he said, 'ihey be pretty to look at, 
but they're mighty stiff ; you don't go &r without 

E 
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finding that out.' The next woman I epoke to, was 
a meny old body, quite proud of her age, seventy- 
tbroQ, and of how much she was still able to da She 
had been baking, and looked with much satis&ctioii 
on the long row of light-brown crisp loaves, she bad 
just drawn out of the oven. She bad put the wood 
in, all ready to light the next time she wanted to 
bake, though that would not be for a week ; but she 
liked, she said, 'to have things ready before-hand, 
them she knew wbat she was about ; she could do 
anything if she could take her time over it ; but, if 
ahe came to be flustered, then she bad to sit down. 
Sometimes her old man would call out, " Come, 
mother, look sharp I" and hurry her, so that she got 
all of a tn>mble and could do nothing. She liked to 
do tivorytliiug tor hurself, and she had a lodger to do 
fur bt'Hiili'ti.' I sjiid, 'I think somehow people of 
your gi^ut'ration luv stronger, and get through more 
work than tlio prosont' ' Well,* she answered, 
• tliat putM mo out now ! I've a daughter, such a poor 
oiwtHrw. will) dot'sii't do half that 1 do. But I can't 
wftlk tin.' I a8ki>d if slio were able to go to the parish 
oliuivU, .I- if she wont to the school-room ? ' No ;' 
■ho wild, 'alw v^>»l,l iiut get to church, but she went 
to thy littlo phwxs she did not much like it, there 
wuiv. M> uiauy oUildrwj, lud they fidgeted ; and she 
■■ii|'|"i.i'>l till- il,Tn,viiiini w;is not able to have a 
•>Wik.^ \y ilw^ vujjht to \k> tome one, Children 
-hvv wmld they behave 
jW«U, but,' I said, 
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' don't they go to the school?' ' Tes, they went 
to the school, but they didn't behave so well as 
they used They'd got a new governess, a yoting 
thing ; she didn't know that she had the knack of 
teaching like the last — ^the last was married, and a 
very comfortable woman, and somehow had a way 
with her of teaching the children She didn't care 
for young, new-fangled governesses. She liked chil- 
dren to be taught to speak, and to behave themselves, 
and the old governess used to do that There was 
everything in doing that She had two grand- 
daughters; one had been taught by an old-fashioned 
governess, and, if I could but see her, I should find 
that she could speak as well as I could. The other 
had been taught by a young thing, and was quite 
giddy and diflferent Schools were fine things, that 
they were, these charity schools ! Why ! in her day, 
there wasn't such a thing known, and her parents 
were poor people, and the like of them couldn't 
afford to pay to have their children made scholards, 
and so she had never learnt to read, and that was a 
pity.' I hoped she had some one to read the Bible 
to her [[sometimes. * Oh, yes ! her old man was a 
beautiful scholard, he could read anything, and he 
always did when she asked him, and was as good a 
husband as woman could wish ; he never went near 
a public-house, and seldom touched a drop of beer ; 
if he had done an extra hard day's work, and wanted 
a little, she always went and fetched it for him. It was 
hard when the men drank, but she thought the wives 
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offcen sent ihem to it It was their bnsiDefii to make 
tho homes comfortable/ I asked if thero was much 
dnmkenness in the placet * Sometimes there wa%- 
she said, 'bat not so much as she had heard of in 
other places ; there was bat one public-house.' She 
qioke of the deamess of provisions, bat not in a com- 
plaining way^ and saad» ' How everything had risen in 
piioe ! there was nogettmg an odd4)it of cheese with-t 
oat paying sach a long price for it^ 'Tee,' 1 8Bi4 
' and meat is so dear/ * Oh, crikey 1' was ber reply, 
' meat is dear !' in a tone which implied they seldom 
tasted if' 

Now this is by no means an extreme case, and yet 
there is no SandaynscbooL How do the children pass 
the Sabbath ? The probability is, that a few go to 
the neighbouring Dissenting school, and the rest go to 
play. One woman says, ''There is no help in sickness, 
except from the lady at the next village.'' There are 
no "Mothers' Meetings," to teach the mothers feven 
domestic duties ; one woman buys everything at the 
village shop; there are no "Cottage Lectures;" no 
** Working-men's Beadingnroom ;" no " Missionary 
Meeting ;" no " District visiting ;" no meetings for 
reading the Scripture, and prayer. In short, with 
the exception of the afternoon service on Sunday, 
and an occasional visit from the clergyman on week- 
days, there is not one of those means at work which 
God has blessed for making known His ways among 
the poor. Tet this, as we have before observed, is by 
no means an extreme case. There is more comfort in 
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the Tillage than would be credited by one who judged 
of the people only by their looks, and the appear- 
ance of their dwellings ; it must be added, we were 
told that *' the fever"' had been caused by the grossest 
negligence of sanitary regulations, and that this had 
been remedied. The account we have given touches 
chiefly upon the social and physical condition of the 
villagers ; but from it we may form an estimate of 
their probable amoimt of religious knowledga 
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CHAPTER L 

TOM THE THBESHEB ; OR, THE LOVING SON. 

the top of a straggling village street, in the 
county of Surrey, not very figir from the churchy 
stood a labourer's cottage. It was a roomy, 
comfortable dwelling, in the midst of a large garden, 
filled with apple and pear trees, gooseberry and cur* 
rant bushes, and overshadowed by lofby elms. 

This pleasant home was the property of a labour* 
ing man, a bricklayer and well-digger, bequeathed to 
him by his forefathers, and now sheltering snugly 
tmder its warm roof himself, his wife, and a family 
of children. But is it a pleasant home ? Let us 
look agaia It is true the shadows of the elms are 
broad and beautiful, and the drops of sunlight are 
sprinkled on the ground beneath them; the rosy 
blossoms of the apple trees, too, are very beautiful, 
and so is the fresh green of the gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes ; nevertheless, the aspect of the house 
and garden is anything but pleasant, the whole place 
has a look of neglect and decay. The house is 
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n^g^ected, the garden is neglected ; jasi round the 
haaae, indeed, a £unt attempt has heen made to 
lake op a fisw bed% and jiBui a few cabbages, &c., 
bat the greater portion of the groond is covered with 
ioant ooane grass, and here and there with a loxu- 
iiant growth of weedsi ''A drunkard's dwelling !'' 
mentally exclaims the reader. Not so ; John Pack 
was an honesty sober, steady man, the kindest of 
husbands, the most afifoctionate of fethers, his only 
feult being, as the neighbours said, ''he was toosdll," 
that is, he was a careless, indifferent man ; he took 
oar Lord's words in the wrong sense, and provided he 
had enough fer the day, he cared nothing about the 
morrow. Married to a woman who loved him, in- 
heriting his tiny rural estate from a grandfather, who 
had spoiled him, no profligate, addicted to no vices, 
he had contrived to support an ailing wife, and a 
fis^mily of children, partly on the moderate proceeds 
of his most moderate labour, and partly by mortgag- 
ing his small property, taking care at the same time 
never to pay the mortgaga 

"People in England,'' observed a brisk young 
Canadian once to us, " Tiever get on ; at the best 
they 07% 8twy." So John Pack only " stayed ;' but 
we are wrong, he did not " stay ;" nothing ** stays,'' 
neither time, nor life, nor circimistances. His own 
years did not stay, youth and strength were passing, 
old age, with its feebleness and helplessness, was com- 
ing ; his children did not stay, they were growing 
from babyhood to childhood, and might reasonably 
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have hoped, with John's property and advantages, to 
have been something beyond day labourers. But 
then he was so kind to them ! so good to their mother ! 
there really was peace under that quiet roof, though 
it could not be a lasting peace, for everything was 
going, as people say, to rack and ruin. 

John's work often lay far from home. One day he 
was sent for to brick in a well, in a village at a little 
distancei It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
while he was at his work, that a great crash was 
heard. The neighbours ran to the spot, " Oh !" 
shouted the men, '^ the well has &llen in !" It was 
so, indeed, and poor John was lying hidden beneath 
the rubbish. He was a good fellow was John. Every 
hand in the parish which could help was set to re- 
move the fiJlen mass ; with thoughtful care the 
villagers kept the news from reaching his wife ; 
evening and night were coming certainly, but it was 
John's habit when he went to a distance to work, to 
remain all night ; and he was such a sober, steady 
man, that his wife felt no uneasiness on the subject ; 
so the shutters were quietly closed in the old home- 
stead under the shadow of the* elms, and the wife and 
children slept happUy one night mora 

The people hoped when they brought the news to 
the wife, they would also be able to say, " We have 
got him out, he is still alive ;" but evening passed, 
and all the first hours of the night, and John still 
continued buried in the well, and his neighbours and 
friends still diligently working for his release. The 
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flwnuiig sunlight began to dawn when they bad toe 
bammflw of lifting him firom his dreadful gxa^e^ bvt 
alas I it was too kie^ poor John was dead 

It was now about four o'dock in the manoing, and 
one of the oountrf people set off to the village of 
Stansfeead, to cany the tidings to the wife ; in about 
an hour he came in aght of the bouse, and whan be 
nadied the gate^ he saw Tom, the eldest son, at wodr 
inthegaiden. ''Tom,*' said the countryman, ^ thy 
idiher*s dead r Then Mowed the sad tale of bow 
he died Tom went into the bouse to bis mother 

The neighbonra and ficiends brought John's body 
home and laid it in his dwelling, and from thenoe 
tiiey cazxied him to his giave in the chnrdbyazd of 
his own Tillage ; and when that graye closed upon 
him, thefe was many a heart that felt for the widow 
and feitherliBss. 

They pitied ; but who was there that could help ? 
Help sometime comes firom whence we least expect 
it Often we say, ** What should I have done with- 
out such a person r* or " What should I have done 
without such a thing?" It is well, not only then to 
remember that God did send such a person and such 
a thing, when they were wanted ; but also when they 
aie wanted, to believe that He wiU send them. 

Mrs Pack had always been an ailing woman, and 
the shock of her husband's death had altogether un- 
i2^^;«>»oould do nothing, think of nothing; 
Ttlrilff^ftef^fP*^' ''^ ^^^ > <^ how were the 

fiunily consisted of five; 
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Tom, the eldest, a lad of eighteen, who has been 
already mentioned, was able to earn his own living ; 
then the next, Mary, might go to service ; bat then 
followed three little ones, Dick, Harriet, and Johnnie, 
able to do nothing but eat " Mother/' said Tom, 
"let Mary go to service, and I will keep you and the 
children.'' The mother felt it was a sad alternative 
to throw such a burden upon a young lad ; but there 
was no choice between that, and the workhouse ; so 
Mary went to service, and Tom undertook the care of 
the femily till his mother should be better. He got 
a place at a neighbouring farmer's, and nine shillings 
a week wages, — ^good wages for a lad of eighteen ; but 
Tom could dig and reap, and thresh well, he was a 
good farm hand, and very industrious. 

It was spring now. When the summer came, 
the mother hoped she should be better and able to 
earn a little herself ; but the summer came with its 
long warm sunny days, and light, soft, and cheerful 
nights, and autumn with its working days, but the 
mother was not among the busy hands ; and then 
winter came, but still she was no better. All this time 
Tom had diligently laboured in the same place, for the 
same maMer, and kept aU the femUy upon his earnings. 

When the year opened again, and the leaves and 
blossoms of the early spring came forth, it became 
evident that Tom's mother was worsa She had 
hitherto contrived to go about a little, and keep 
Uiings comfortable, but now she took to her bed. 
Through all those long nights, Tom nursed his mother 
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with unwearied affection. He slept in a little room 
next to hers, and when he heard her restless and 
coughing, he came in and gave her water, or raised 
her up. Early in the morning, not long after dawn, he 
was again at his work, and industrious though he was, 
it must be confessed he often nodded over it ; but he 
found friends ; his master, the farmer, would some- 
times say, " There, Tom, leave off now, and go home 
to your mother," and the farmer's wife would often 
send nice things to the sick woman. The want of 
" nice things'* was one of Tom's troubles. The doctor 
said, his mother must have " nice things," mutton 
broth and port wine, and Tom did not know how to 
get them ; he did not like to ask the parish for any- 
thing, and those three little mouths, and the food 
necessary for himself, made a great hole in his wages. 
Tom put all the children, and himself too, upon an 
allowance of dry bread and potatoes, that he might 
get his mother " nice things ;" and often when he 
had been up a great part of the night, he set off to 
his early morning's task, with no other breakfast than 
a dry crust The poor woman never left her bed now, 
and so could know nothing of all these things. She 
knew that people were good to her, and sent her 
presents. A kind neighbour, Anna, used to come 
and wash her clothes, and " tidy up" the house a bit, 
and everybody was very good and kind to her, and 
she laid there, and suffered patiently and peacefully, 
putting in practice, we hope, that which she knew of 
her duty towards God. 
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Thus passed the second summer and the second 
autumn, and now the second winter since her hus- 
band's death came round once more. The mother 
continued to get worse. One Sunday night she 
seemed so ill, that Tom could not make up his mind 
to go to bed at alL He sat up with her, lying down 
and taking a little sleep occasionally ; and the next, 
and the next, and the next, it was the same, until 
the next Sunday came. From one Sunday to the 
other, Tom had never had his clothes off, and yet 
every day he went to his work as usual. No wonder, 
as Tom said, he almost went to sleep over it. The 
next week came, and the mother was no better ; an- 
other Sunday, and Tom had never taken off his 
clothes. At length, one cold snowy night, when Tom 
as usual was waiting upon her, she surprised him by 
saying she should like to have a cup of tea and a bit 
of toast " Oh ! that you shall, mother," said Tom, and 
he set to work immediately to light the fire, boil the 
kettle, and make the toast ; and as soon as the tea 
and toast were ready, he took it to her. She spoke 
quite cheery to him ; how pleasant it was to hear her ! 
** I am better Tom,'' she said, " better than I have 
been for many montha" 

That morning, when daylight came, Tom set off 

a light heart to his work. It was too cold and 

:to work in the fields, but he had threshing to 

the bam, and all the morning his flail went 

a steady unceasing bang. At twelve, the 

^ wife looked in at th^ bdxti\ ^<b ^^ t^^ 
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usually do so, and Tom was surprised. " Tom/' she 
said, " I think you'd better go home to dinner/' So 
Tom laid his flail down, and set off home through ihe 
snow. In crossing one of the fields, he met the 
carter. The carter had heavy news ; he had been to 
the farm, but the fSstrmer's wife could not make up her 
mind to tell Tom ; his Mother was dead ! 

The nightly offices of love, and the daily acts <^ 
self-denial for his mother's sake, were now over for 
poor Tom. But the last sad parting, and its attend- 
ant needs, yet remained ; where should he obtain the 
money to lay her in the grave ? To apply to the 
parish was not to be thought of; the best way was, 
to get some one to trust him with the expenses, and 
to pay as be could. 

This act of duty performed, Tom turned his atten- 
tion to his family circumstances. There were still, 
the three children at home, the two boys, and the little 
girl ; either he must continue to support them, or they 
must now go to the workhouse. We need scarcely say 
which alternative he chose. The elder boy, indeed, 
might earn a little, but there was another expense to 
be incurred. Tom could not possibly take care of the 
children entirely by himself, now that his mother was 
gone ; so, upon reflection, he thought it better to have 
his sister Mary home for that purpose. 

So Tom was master, and Mary was mistress, and 
the young household was conducted tolerably welL 
Sometimes there were little skirmishes, when Mary 
wanted to keep company with girls whom her brother 
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thought she had better avoid, aad one of the boys built 
a rabbit batch, which Tom knocked down ; Boigb^ 
boim, always prone to interfere with those who take 
care of childr^i not their own, exclaimed against i% 
as unkind ; but " I don^t care/' said Tom, " nothing 
makes boys take to thieving like having rabbits, and 
nothing to give them ; where, I should like to know« 
are the turnips and carrots to come from ? out of the 
farmer's fields ?" 

Tom knew there was no money to buy food for 
rabbits, for, in addition to being very poor, he was ia 
debt, besides what he owed for the funeral Thia 
thought gave him great uneasiness ; however poorly 
the family might live, if only upon bread and potatoes, 
whatever stint they might make, it was still very difl^ 
cult to live, and have anj^hing left over for the debts. 
Tom began to turn his thoughts as to how he might 
make a little money beycmd his daily wages. Th^re 
was a good garden, as we have before said, round the 
cottage ; this, if well dug, and planted with vege* 
tables, might, he considered, yield a good deal of uae^ 
fill kitchen stuff, which, with the jGruit, he thought, 
he might sell to his neighbours not so well off in this 
respect as himself. But then the trees ! Ihose fine 
old elms were death to cabbages, turnips, and peas I 
their large spreading boughs, which dappled so plea*- 
saiitly with light and shade the cottage walls and 
garden ground, kept out the air and sunlight which 
were wanted to bring to maturity the finiits of the 
earth. Tom, therefore, leaving one to stand as the 

F 
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last of its race, cut down all the rest, and set to work 
to dig and plant this fine plot of ground. There 
were two fine lilac bushes, a red and a white, which 
stood at the bottom of the garden. Even the neigh- 
bours asked that they might be spared, they were so 
beautiful " I can get a bushel of potatoes out of 
the ground," said Tom disdainfully, and oflf went the 
lilacs. He had forgotten in this proceeding that the 
garden was not entirely his own. When the news 
of the fall of the elms reached the lady who held the 
mortgage, she rather angrily sent for Tom. This was 
awkward ; Tom certainly could not pay the hundred 
pounds ; he should have thought of that before he 
cut down the elms. " If I had but your character," 
said an unprincipled man to an honest one, " I could 
make a good thing of it ;" an honest character, how- 
ever, is equally available for honest purposes, and so 
Tom found. A neighbour bearing of his trouble, 
sent to him to offer to advance the hundred pounds 
on the cottage, at ten shillings less yearly interest 
than he was then paying. 

Hard living and hard work combined, began to 
lessen the amount of debt. The grocer was paid ; 
the grocer had been very kind during the mother's 
life, and told Tom to have whatever he wanted. By 
and by the burial expenses were paid likewise, and soon 
all the other debts ; but the burden was great in such 
early youth, and the neighbours pitied Tom's stoop- 
ing gait, the proof of his imceasing labours. Still 
he was getting on in the world. The garden be- 
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came very profitable, and as he grew older, he had 
higher wages. His chief occupation was threshing ; 
and now he was trusted to go out with the machine. 
A threshing-machine is too expensive for every for- 
mer to possess ; one was let out in the village of 
Stanstead, and Tom was the man who had the manage- 
ment of it. It must be owned it was rather a lucra- 
tive than a pleasant post, for the man who has the 
principal care of the machine, feeds it ; the carter sits 
in the centre to drive the horses round and round, the 
latter being blinded of the eye nearest the machine ; 
the feeding it consists in pouring in the com which 
has to be threshed, and as the machine is at the 
same time throwing out all the chaff, dust, and dirt, 
which is separated from the com, the thresher looks, 
say the villagers, very like a chimney-sweeper, only 
we really think the dirt must be of a browner and 
pleasanter nature ; at this occupation Tom eamed 
half-a-crown a day. 

Thus the years passed on. The boys and girls 
grew up, and were able to get their ovm living. 
They aU did well in life ; one brother became fore- 
man in a brewery, another a small tanner, and the 
sisters married. 

Tom was left alone in his pleasant cottage. '' Now 
surely,*' thought the neighbours, ** he will take a wifa*' 
But no, he still continued a bachelor. When Anna's 
husband asked him to come and have dinner or tea 
with them, he would say, " No, no, there's no place 
like home ;" and when the neighbours laughed and 
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asked him why he did not get married, he would re*- 
ply, " he had had trouble enough/* 

Sometimes Anna's little daughter Letty, would 
oome over once a week and clean up his house, malt- 
ing, as Tom said, the kitchen bricks look like cherries, 
and the lines between like snow ; but at other times 
Tom did everything for himself, old-bachelor fashion ; 
he made his bed, he tidied his rooms, he cooked his 
dinner, he could even make a pudding 1 And a very 
good pudding too, so Letty said. One Sunday morn- 
ing, Tom put his house to rights as usual, then made 
his pudding, got his bacon and potatoes ready long 
before church time, and proceeded to make up his 
fire ; grates are not used in that rural district, but 
iron bars are placed across the hearth, on which the 
wood is put, and on that some peat ; the dinner is 
cooked in iron pots slung over the fire ; by carefully 
placing the peat at a certain distance, it is possible so 
to manage the fire, that the dinner can be cooked 
during church time, and no one is obliged to stay at 
home to attend to it. Tom made all these arrange 
ments; put his bacon and potatoes into one pot, 
and his pudding into another, and then went up the 
village to feed his pigs. But a neighbour opposite, 
who loved a joke, had been watching Tom's proceed- 
ings, and as soon as he was gone after the pigs, 
slipped in through the door, which Tom had left 
open, whipped up the pudding out of the pot> and 
transferred it to the one over his wife's fire. Tom 
came back very sedately, looked round, saw all safe, 
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locked the do€»:, and went off to church as usuaL A 
neighbour who stepped in after church, found Tom 
dining off bacon and potatoes^ mimbs pudding ; it 
came back in course of time, all ready cooked, but 
rather too late for dinner. 

When Tom grew tired of his bachelor life, he took 
in a man and his wife, to share the cottage with him, 
and the woman, the neighbours said, " did for him ;*' 
there was only one other inmate besides themselves, 
and that was little Letty's cat. Letty had gone to 
service, and left Tom her cat to take care of. Pussy 
was accommodated with a chair by the fireside ; and 
no one was allowed to disturb her. To please Letty, 
Tom would ask pussy when Michaelmas day came 
round,* if she would stay with him again for a year 
and a day, without any advance of wages. 

The cottage and garden were now Tom's own, for 
the mortgage had been paid off, as well as the other 
debts. The piece of ground was so well situated, that 
a person offered him " a good bit of money'' for it, 
the neighbours said, to build upon; but Tom was 
well off now, and apparently contented. He would 
not sell his little patrimony. He had enough for 
himself, and enough, so said his friends, to give away, 
and even to share occasionally with those who were 
less industrious, or less prosperous than himself He 
had strictly obeyed the apostolic rule, to labour that 
he might have to give ; whether his riches were only 
for this world or not, we cannot say ; we tell his story 

* The period and length of time for hiring farm servants. 
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THE FAITHFUL WIFE, 




was a dark, dull morning ; a leaden-coloured 
sky above, and the bare ground beneath, was 
just an English picture of the last days of 
winter, or, what are called the first days of spring. 
Still, the bare branches of the trees, and the green- 
ness of the fields, were pleasant to look at. Almost 
everything is pleasant in the country; there are, 
however, exceptions, and one of these exceptions is 
certainly a brick-field. The damp soil, fiill of puddles ; 
they ong, straight lines of wet bricks ; the low, stifling 
kiln, are ugly and monotonous objects; and the 
freshest air from the sweetest meadow of cowslips 
and buttercups would be polluted by the nauseous 
smells of a brick-field. 

In the one we are describing a number of men 
were at work ; a rough set they were, as those gene- 
rally are who labour at this calling. They were 
following their various occupations in diflferent parts 
of the field; amongst them were the moulder and 
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awe-bearer. The busiueBs of the mouMer is, of course, 
t ) mould the clay into bricks ; the business of the 
awe-iearer is to take the wet bricks thns moulded 
ftnd -p- le them up to dry. But what a difference there 
wae between one of the awe-bearers and the rest of 
the labourers ! Shewas a neat, clean, respectable young 
womun. What could bring her to such a place, or to 
do such work, fit only for the roughest of men ? 
Perhaps the knowledge oiwkat motlveshrought her, 
called forth the respect of her rude fellow-labourers ; 
for that motive was, love to her husband, and a 
desire to save him from the consequences of his sin. 
Her husband was out " on the drink," as it is called ; 
and Mary, knowing that either the other men would 
be hindered from performing their work through his 
•bBence, or else that he would be disnaifised and an- 
other engaged to do it, had, on this day, filled bis 
jiMce. This she was in the habit of doing, day afW 
4ay, whenever her husband waa disinclined to do bis 
mm work, or disabled from doing it, 

Uary loved her husband. She might, she did, day 
after day, in the manner we have described, fill bis 
place in the brick-field, but she could not save him 
frna the miserable and d^pnding effects of his sin. 
Often she sat alone, and thought, and grieved, and 
Irept over his sin, yet she did not know what means 
to adopt to win him &om it. " If he would only 
■ign the pledge, and become a teetotaller, perhaps that 
might cure him I" So thought Uary ; but how was 
this to be effected t By the best of human teacben 
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*^ber own example. She would sign the pledge, she 
thought, hersd.f ; and perhaps in time, with patience, 
he might be induced to do the sama 

She did so. Years went bj, and Mary's husband 
still continued a drunkard. But did she, on this 
account, relax her efforts, give up her self-denial, or 
her earnest endeavours to win him back to sober- 
ness ? No ; one, two, three, four, five, six years she 
kept the pledge. It is far easier to begin to do rights 
than to continue stedfast in doing it. 

At length the wish of Mary's heart was granted ; 
her husband signed the pledge. She had always been 
affectionate and assiduous in her care for his wants, 
but now she redoubled those cares. She carried 
him nice dinners to the brick-field, and by her atten- 
tion in various ways to his comfort, tried to encou^ 
ra«e him in doing right 

Unhappily, however, Mary's husband worked for 
a publican, who expected the men employed by him 
to spend six shilUngs during the week in drink, to 
be paid out of their wages on Saturday night ; and 
this master was so dissatisfied to find that Mary's 
husband had left off this habit, that the poor man 
was induced to begin again, having kept the pledge 
scarcely so many weeks as Mary had years for his 
saka 

The miseries of home commenced again ; poverty 
and sorrow defied all Mary's efforts to keep them 
from the door. But her husband had found a sober 
life to be the happier one ; and so, at her persuasion, 
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he left his master, and fortanately succeeded in gefe- 
th^ .woik elsewhera And now the happiness of 
Maiy's Ii€^ hegsai ; her husband and she worked and 
lejoioed together ; eveiy year added to their posses- 
siona Their home, even in those sad days when Mary 
WQiked as a bricklayer's labourer, was always neat 
and dean ; now it was the picture of comfort ; they 
had foody dothingy a supply for all their wants^ and 
many friends ; and they were happy in their love for 
one another. 

Money accumulated as time went by ; what should 
fhey do with it t The prudent and industrious Mary 
thought of a little shop. A shop they took Her 
plain, honesty and upright dealings brought many 
customers, and business prospered. Her early sor- 
rows had taught her sympathy for others ; she was 
always ready to relieve the suffering, and she tried 
with her whole heart to recommend to others that 
sobriety which, in her husband, had been such a 
blessing to her. So Mary lived, beloved by many, 
respected by all, and passing her happy days in the 
enjoyment of the fruit of her good conduct in youth. 

" How thy garments are warm when He quieteth 
the earth by the south wind/' The change from the 
days of adversity to the days of prosperity, are as 
when, after a long, cold spring, with nipping east 
winds and biting blasts, the genial air blows softly 
from the south, and all the flowers and blossoms of 
the season begin to expand with the promise of sum- 
mer. But to long-continued adversity the spirit be- 
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comes in some degree inured, and the suffering is 
not perhaps so great as when the sunshine, so long 
waited for, suddenly disappears, and it is winter again. 
Mary had enjoyed her years of prosperity, but they 
were suddenly overclouded She was struck with a 
deadly and incurable diseasa It is a dreadful thing 
to have no hope of better days; Mary had nona 
She had done her duty in this world ; the sense of 
duty and her warm affections, had carried her through 
all her trials, and she had had her reward. But she 
must leave this world ; increasing sorrow, pain, and 
suffering, must be her lot till that time should come. 
She had not thought of another world. " What shall 
I do?'' she said to herself; "I have not one action 
that I can carry to the throne of God, and say, ' Al- 
mighty God, I have done that good action ; reward 
me for it.'" Praiseworthy as her life had been be- 
fore man, she now felt for the first time she was a 
siimer before God. 

But the voice of comfort cama The missionary* 
read by her bedside the promises of the gospeL 
" Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as wool." " Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out'* He reminded her of the leper, the 
centurion's servant, and Peter's wife's mother. " These 
persons," he told her, " did not present their own good 

* The missionary to whom we are indebted for the circumstances 
of this case, is the one who has done such a good work among 
the " Outcast Classes." He is also the one whose length of senrice 
dates the longest among the London City Missionaries. 
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works to merit the fiLVour of the Redeemer ; all they 
|weseiit«d was their afflictions." In like manner, let 
her present the afflictions of her soul to ChrisL " Ah, 

Mr ," she exclaimed, "I know nothing at all 

about it ; I must confess I do not." 

It pleased God to teach her, Aa the days and the 
weeks went by, and she heard from the missionary, 
time after time, the precepts and promises of ths 
gospel, light came into her souL She heard and be- 
lieved. About this time the missionary, being absent 
for a few weeks, and remembering Mary in her suffer- 
ings, wrote to her, and advised her to read the four- 
teenth chapter of St John. On his return home, 
when, in his usual round of visits, he entered her 
room, she put out her hand to him, and said, " God 
bleBS you I I've read tiiat beautiful chapter in St 
Juhn ; I've read it over and over ^ain. O those 
beautiful words, " I will not leave yoa comfortlees ; I 
will come to you 1" and He has comforted ma I 
t>elie7e that if I were to die this night, Christ would 
receive me into one of those mansions. Ain't it 
beantiful I I never read anything like it. It makes 
me long to die to be thera" The missionary said to 
ber, " You have more to endure, before that time 
comes." She calmly replied, " Perhaps so ; bat I 
don't see how I can ; for no one knows what I endure 
but God and myself. But it don't matter ; if I'm 
only ready, my Saviour will receive me." " Do you 
think," said the missionary, " that the Saviour will 
receive you, because you have done something for 
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Him?'^ She turned her eyes intently upon him, 
saymg, " No ; it is Christ who has done something 
for ma" 

From this time forth, she seemed to be trying to 
acquaint herself with death ; and so entirely did she 
lose all fear of it^ that the missionary doubted whether 
she wished to die, to be delivered from her sorrows 
and sufferings here. *' No" she said, in answer to 
his questions, ** I wish to die to be with Jesua When 
I am in my grave/' she continued, *' sing beside it the 
hymn I love so much, ' Heaven is my home," and tell 
those whom I leave behind, the comfort I felt in those 
beautiful words, ' I will not leave you comfortless ; 
I will come to you.' *^ 

When her husband sat by her at the last, she tried 
to say to him all that her affection dictated ; thea 
folding her hands, she softly said, '' I am happy, I am 
happy ;" and so she died. 




CHAPTER IIL 

BBEAD OB FIBE ?-^rHE KIND AUNT— THE LONG WALK 
— OUB HONEST FRIEND— DABBY AND JOAN. 

rtair SfX Jfirt ; a City Missionary's Story. 
''About two years ago^ I became acqnahited 
with a family residing at Ratcliffe, reduced in 
circumstances, in consequence of the husband having 
met with an accident from a machine while at work, 
which cut oflf four fingers from his left hand. A feel- 
ing employer would have retained him in his service, 
he being scarcely less capable of working in some 
department of the concern, than he was prior to his 
misfortune. At that time, his wife kept a small shop, 
but not being able to renew her stock, the support 
thus derived gradually came to an end. The husband 
went daily out seeking a job, chiefly by carrying 
sailors^ luggage, but only now and then finding one ; 
his earnings were very small, so that one article after 
another, was parted with ; until at length, through 
their not being able to meet the demands of the land- 
lord, they were ejected from the house. Up to this 
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time, a period of nine months, my visits were most 
kindly received, and I found them to be respectable 
persons with peaceable dispositions, not given to 
murmuring and complaining ; but, on the contrary, 
concealing as far as possible their destitution, and 
making the best of everything. I often, indeed, won- 
dered how they managed to bear up as they did, under 
such deprivations. Some time previously they had a 
son who died of consumption at the age of eighteen. 
He was a pious Sunday-school teacher, much respected 
in life by his fellow-labourers, and not a little lamented 
at death ; a poem was written to his memory, and 
printed after his death. 

" For about fifteen months I lost sight of Mrs 

H , until she called upon me last week, stating 

that a neighbour, whose husband was ill, had received 
a small gift from the sitting magistrate, and she wished 
to know whether I would draw out a petition for her, 
with the view of obtaining something also from the 
same quarter. This was promised ; but on request- 
ing her to get it signed by a clergyman in the parish, 
it appeared that no one beside myself knew much 
about her case, and therefore I was desired to com- 
plete it. This caused me to hesitate, being unwilling 
to assume what might seem to some too much ; but 
her necessity, as well as a sense of my duty, could not 
be resisted. Her appearance was somewhat respect- 
able ; and although she said little, and that in a faint 
tone, a tear on her cheek was indicative of her real 
distress. On her return from the courts she seemed 
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much revived, having received four shilUngs, out of' I 
which two shilhngs and sixpeuce waa paid for thtfj 

rent of her room in Street, Road, where $( I 

have been several times since, feeling much touche* 
with her pitiahle condition. This is the Becond plu 
to which they have repaired since leaving the pla 
already named, Her husbaad has scarcely met witj 
anything of late, and for three succeaeive days thaj 
have been almost without any kind of food, the famU;p' ■ 
consisting of a boy of fourteen, and two little girli^ 
the elder being eeven years old. 

" One evening, while these babes were lying isf i 
bed, covered with something like sackcloth, the poor,,! 
afflicted mother went to look at them, fearing, as she 
said, that something might have happened to them. 
The youog^ said, on seeing the fire nearly out^ and 
knowing that there was not any coal in the room — • 
which indeed was not anything uncommon, but ku)w 
the weather was very cold,—' Mother, I wish yoa 
had not bought the bread I' When I asked this 
citild, ' Which would yon tather have— bread or fire !' 
■be repUed, ' Fire 1 ' On Thursday last, being entirely 
destitute of food and fire, the boy, on hearing his two 
thin, pale-&ced little sisters crying of cold and hungetj 
took a tin, and b^^ed a fishmonger to give him soma 
heads of fish, such as are usually thrown away ; and 
while the little anxious ones were ej^rly watching 
the process of boiling them, the fire went out, which 
seemed to disappoint their hopes, and they began to 
cry. The brother, however, managed somehow to 
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piroeure a piece of rope, which enabled him, in some 
adiion, to complete his tadc, and the picking of those 

fish heads had pacified them. On the evening of the 
same day I called, when the door was opened by the 
husband, who had just come in. The wife did not at 
first say anything, but was walking about the room, and 
drying up her teaxs. I saw the picked bones lying on 
the table ; no fire in the grate ; the youngest dbild 
was in bed, and I could not help going to see and 
speak with this innocent-looking lamb, who had just 
been relieved by the efforts of her brother. They 
had hoped that fether would have Iwrought home 
what might have procured a loaf, but having been 
disappointed, the mother was weeping for her children. 
The Lord, however, that evening provided them with 
both bread and fira 

"On a previous occasion I witnessed the boy's 
affection for his sisters, who were sitting up in bed, 
while their bits of clothing were being dried after 
washing. He went and put a saucer to their mouths, 
containing warm water, saying, ' It wiU warm you f 

1 was struck with their pleasant looks. These per^ 
eons, in the greatest poverty imaginable consistent 
with human existence in this world, and with much 
bodily affliction, for the wife suffers greatly froia sick- 
ness, seem patient, calm, and pleasant'^ 



Cj^Je ^inb ^tttrf*— On the first floor of a poor 

house in Sparrow Comer, Bosemary Lane, a city 
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iniseionaiy, making hie ueual round, entered a room, 
where he found a sick child alone in bed, a little 
fellow of about nine years old ; his Testament was 
lying beside liim. Aa the missionary continued hia 
visits from time to time, he saw two other little boys 
also, about eight or nine years old, at play in the 
room. The mother was a quiet, grave, person, suf- 
fering from severe ilinesa, but able still to go about ; 
her heart seemed open to receive the word of God. 
" My place," she said, " will soon be vacant ;" and the 
tcftin started to her eyes. One day when the mis- 
Bionary was paying his usual visit, he looked round 
upon the cliildrcn, and questioned the mother about 
them ; they were all dressed alike, Eind seemed nearly 
the same age and height ; the little sick fellow was 
running about again. . The mother told him, that her 
widowed sister had died some time before, and 1^ 
three sons ; the eldest was old enough to work for 
himself, but hecould not provide for the two little kds ; 
that she would not let them go to the woi^ouse ; 
but with her husband's consent, who was but a poor 
labouring man, she had taken her sister's orphans to 
her home, the little room at Sparrow Comer. She 
made no difference between them and her own 
children ; they were all boys, were dressed alike, and 
went to school together ; some school-in which, pai^ 
taking of the old city gifts, they were clothed and 
educated free of cost But she feared her life would 
be short ; and " I cannot expect," she said to the 
nuBsiontuy, " that my husband, kind as he has been. 
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will keep them after I am gone.'^ The missionary 
took out his Bible and read the first Psalm^ pointing 
out to her the safe and happy condition of those who 
put their trust in the Lord. " The Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous." He considers all the circum- 
stances of their life. Then kneeling down, he prayed 
with the mother and her children, commending the 
orphans, and her whose heart was so greatly troubled 
for them, to Him " who has promised/' said the mis- 
sionary, " so much to the merciful." 



C^e ^0irg Malh.— in the spring of 1859, there 
was in the Ipswich county gaol, a boy whose term of 
imprisonment was drawing to a close. He had been 
convicted for stealing a watch. He was quite a 
stranger ; no one knew anything about him ; he had 
no friends. The governor, compassionating the boy, 
and pitying the probable life he would lead when dis- 
charged from the prison, made some inquiries of him 
concerning himself. He found his home was far 
away in Yorkshire ; he had a father and mother, 
brothers and sisters ; but ashamed, we will hope of 
his sin, he had kept his parents in ignorance of his 
punishment ; now he wished to return home. The 
governor wrote to the father, a poor labouring man. 
There was a family council held in the humble York- 
shire home ; what was to be done ? The labourer 
had twelve children. He had not got, and could 
not get, sufficient money to go for his child and 
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bring him home, and, alone, could he be troBted 
to come ? The eldest brother undertook to manage 
the matter. Upon putting all they could epaxe Uh 
gether, it was found to amount to eight shiiliagfl, 
almost equal to a week's wages. With this sum he 
started to walk from Yorkshire to Ipswich, and being 
a bricklayer, took his trowel with him, hoping to 
earn something for his brother and himself by a job 
on the way home, in case the m(mey should not last 
out. A letter was accomplished to the governor^ 
warmly thanking him for letting the father know the 
condition of his poor boy, as he called him, and say- 
ing the elder son would start that day from York- 
shire on foot, and begging the governor to keep the 
boy until his brother should arriva The eight shil- 
lings held out almost all the way ; but he spent the 
last penny at Stowemarket, a place about twelve 
miles from Ipswich, where he arrived at night. The 
next morning he had no money to pay for a break- 
fast, and twelve miles yet to walk to Ipswich, where 
he arrived very weary and footsore, still carrying the 
trowel, on which he relied to provide for his own 
wants and his brother's, on their homeward road. 
He was not, however, wholly thrown on this resource ; 
the governor gave the lad and his brother a good 
meaJ, and when they started on their homeward 
tramp, some money for the journey. 
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#ttr PotttSl J^rbnb.—Some years ago, we gave, 
in our records of the poor man's life, the story of the 
Little Street, and some few particulars of old Martha's 
lodger, the travelling baker. We shewed him sitting 
in the old sailor *s chair, telling the story of his early 
days ; of how his heart was first won to God by hearing 
a hymn sung, *' so confident-like the singers seemed ;" 
of how he courted his lost wife, and how she told 
him she could point out to him the exact spot in the 

L road, where the idea of having him for a husr 

band first came into her head ; of that young wife's 
last hours and happy departure in the Lord, the 
account of which he had carried about with him for 
twenty years, rewriting it, as the paper with i^ad^ 
ing and rereading, folding and tmfolding, dropt to 
pieces ; of his cosy winter evenings with old Martha, 
when, the weary work of the day being over, they 
read and reread their favourite books, such as the 
travels of '' True Qodliness," and first and foremost of 
all, the Bible. 

The lodger had seen " better days ;*' but, in the 
time at which we knew him, he was extremely poor. 
He now gained his living by selling saveloys one part 
of the day, and pies and buns the other. It was a 
very sorry living indeed; long miles through wet 
streets and over cold downs had he to walk, before 
he could make even a few pence. Once when he j^as 
out-patient to the hospital, old Martha said to us, 
" You see physic's no good ; what he wants is, a new 
pair of shoes." He was an odd man ; it was difficult 
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to tell what he thought, aad he had a wonderfnl tact 
of keeping out of the way of all visitors. He was 
formerly in business, but had been unfortunate, lost 
all, and got into debt ; be had married again, and 
been unbappj in his marriage ; he and bis wife were 
parted ; we cannot say wboae fault it was. 

One day in every week, wet or dry, be walked 
over to a village about eight miles o£F to see his old 
mother. At length she died, and left him £60 ; a 
large fortune for an inhabitant of " The Little Street !" 
he might have set up a shop with it ; he might have 
done many things ; he did treat himself to a day's 
holiday. " I have been up to London for a day's plea- 
sure," he said to us on our next visit. " Oh, indeed 1" 
said we, " and where did you go when in London?" 

" To see John Bunyan's grave." 

" And where else ?" 

"No where else ; that's what I went to London for." 

This, we were afterwards told, was almost the only 
portion of the money left to him, which be spent up- 
on himsel£ All the rest he devoted to pay the debts 
he had contracted when in business twenty years 
before ; bunting out the parties to whom he owed 
them, with all imaginable zeal and industry, and re- 
firesbing their memories, when time and more recent 
events had caused them to foi^et the transaction. 
That duty done, he returned to his small room in the 
little street, where he continues still to support him- 
self by his trade in pies and saveloys, as old Martha's 
poor lodger. 
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^arlrj anir ^OUn. — " I met that funny old Mrs 
Hedgecombe this morning/' says a village visitor ; 
*' her husband is ill, and Mr Bateman wants him to 
go into Chelsea Hospital, or, as she expressed it, * The 
Queen knows that he has been a Mthful servant of 
the country, and has fought bravely both by land and 
sea, whenever he was required, and it is therefore her 
wish that he should go to Chelsea." * Well, but,' I 
said, * what is to become of you V In her odd way^ 
she said, ^Miss, it's for his good. That's what he 
says, "What's to become of you?" but the Queen 
wishes him not to be hurried, but to take time to 
consider. That's what I says too, to the curate, 
" We've lived together for thirty years ;" and as I said 
to the other curate, when he asked me, " That we 
would live together in sickness and health, and help 
one another, and nought but death should part us ;" 
and what was the use of my promising that, if he's to 
go off to Chelsea f * And I paid the money too,' she 
said, evidently thinking that a very binding part of 
the marriage service. I recommended her not to 
consent to it. He gets ls» 4d. a day as out-pensioner 
at Chelsea, so they are not badly off. Hedgecombe 
is a tall man, six feet high ; and, being bedridden, 
probably requires lifting, which, I believe, is almost 
more than her strength can manage ; still what could 
become of her ? It would be cruel to send her to the 
workhouse, and how can she live upon the parish 
allowance of 2s. 6d. per week ? However, this morn- 
ing, she came to say her husband had decided he 
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wnaldmotimnhtr. ' Ihu'i betto; XhE,' ehe ssid. 
' aia'i it, ihau hftaJkJBg the jKomael Tliisi^Eick- 
mm^ ain't hi and m most help one another/ I 
gan bar a cup <d odkt, and aome ooM meat and 
bead, wydi ^ aeemed mocb to appieciate. Sbe 
g»v« SM back tli« plate and cup, sajing, ' I'm soie, 
liiM, I'lu Uulj LbaukfuJ for what I have received.' " 




CHAPTER IV. 

"MY KITTY ;" OR, THE STOBY OF THE SLOP-SHOP 

WOMAN. 

ro robins, about to build their nest, were 
fluttering round a countiy house belonging 
to a great engineer.* Somehow, they could 
not easily suit themselyes with a convenient spot 
At length they flew in at an open window, and find- 
ing a quiet, uninhabited room, they agreed to take 
posseBsion of it« The nest waa built> the liUle ones 
hatched; all went on prosperously; until, one un* 
happy morning, the parent bird went out in seardbi 
of £Dod, leaving his mate sitting on the nest When 
he came back with the supply, he could not get into 
the room ; a servant, acddentally entering, had shut 
the window. Poor little things ! The one kept her 
wings spread over her nestlings, and starved to death 
irith them; her mate without, beat himself, day 
after day, against the window-panes, l^iree days 
this went on. At length the bird was observed by 
the master of the house ; he went up and opened the 
* George Stephenson. This incident ia related in bis Life. 
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She had only one small back room, in a Kag Fail 
Itae, yet for this eha paid two Bhillings a week. Tba 
rent paid, barely so much as two sbilliugs sometimeB 
remained for food, coals, &c., and for caudles, as 
Sarah worked early and late at her needlo. 

It was a hard struggle for daily bread ; often there 
was not enough, that is, not enough for both ; theu 
old Sarah gave it to her Kitty, and she, occasionally 
for a whole day together, went herself without. 

Then followed sickness ; she had a bad leg aod 
became lame. She could hardt; get to the shop ts 
fetch her work, and take it home, for the pain. Sha 
became an out-patient of an hospital, but got no 
better. Of course not ; the want was probably food. 
not medicina How could a poor old woman, who 
denied herself enough bread at tiiDes for days to- 
gMiher, be the b^ter for medidce ? 

About this time, a city nuBBiaoaiy b^aa to visit 
in the <paeib little baiek>rooiiL Feeling the old vo- 
rnaa's jnivatioos, and knowing bov ill ber work WM 
paid, bow almost imposable it was fra her to eani • 
liTing, he thooght of getting the little orpbaa, now 
about ten years old, into an institution, where she 
wmild be well taught and caied for, and her feeble 
friend eet free from the task of maintaining ber. To 
bifi BnriniBe, bowerer, the offer was decidedly refiised ; 
nothing would induce ber to part with " my Kittj." 
She met with a loss about this time. She was b»> 
bind band with a week's ren^ and the landlady is- 
sisted upon ber leaving, ^e took aooiber small 
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room in the neighbourhood, paying for it a deposit 
of sixpence; but afterwards, having succeeded in 
getting up the arrears, she found it better to remain 
where she was ; but the sixpence was lost, of course ; 
forfeited. The landlady also made her enter into an 
agreement, that if ever she was a week behind again, 
she was to leava 

Things went on in this way for some while, until 
fever, that great sorrow of the poor, laid poor little 
Kitty on a sick-bed. Then she and her grandmother 
were left alone, for no one dared enter the room, 
Sarah was accustomed to be alone in the world ; but 
the alarm spread, the neighbours got frightened, the 
landlady began to grumble, and insist upon the child 
being taken out of the house. Then Sarah's heart 
began to sink. ** What should she do if her darling 
were taken away?" Perhaps some day, when the 
poor sick little one was left alone, she might come 
back and find her gone. Also there was anoth^ 
danger. For a day or two, she had not been able to 
get any work at the shop. The well-remembered 
agreement about the rent was hanging over her ; any 
week that the two shillings should not be ready, 
what might become of her child? None but the 
very poor know of the troubles from Hand to Mouth, 
the life without a future, the life which puts by 
nothing. 

One day when she was passing through Rosemary 
Lane, full of her sorrowful forebodings, she met the 
missionary. He comforted her as well as he could. 
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fmy^ witk htr. la this earn, tuywevet, his minis- 
imioiH of cimlV^rt were doc the only ones bestowed 
u|Mn tb« liille gtrL The child had aent a message 
lo hrr toochRre, iwkinf; for their prayers, and telling 
irfliiiriiloknMM i an'lnktnd Tncndhad come in answer 
tti r'tiiifiirt li'T. Tliix kitii] friend also brought help 
of nrifpthdr lort, mo that the terrors about the rent were 
nvortoil for tlio pro»ont, and " my Kitty" in time got 
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lU'twItltNtHiitUit)! tht> troubles of " from hand to 
\\m\\\\ r Kur thv S^^riptun says; "If a man ■wotM 
l(tv\> all tW •utwtaiu'o i>f hU house fcr lorn, it would 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HOT POTATO WOMAN. 




{LONE in her little room, in a small London 
street, sits a poor widow. Her old man has 
just left her, gone, as we hope^ to his Father's 
house, and the poor old wife sits alone by her fira 
She has numbered almost threescore years and ten, 
and may lift up her head with joy, and say with the 
prophety " I thy servant have feared the Lord from 
my youth.*' Let the Lord's aged servant take com- 
fort. He will never leave her or forsake her, neith^ 
shall she beg her bread ; though, indeed, the having 
to earn a living, the age of labour being passed, 
is a subject which may well engage the widow's 
deepest consideration. She, however, is not without 
the connection and interest which belong as much 
to the honest labourer, as to the richest merchant 
ia the city, and are as valuable a possession td 
the one as to the oth^. Her husband had bee& a 
labourer in the Tower ; so the widow thinks, that as 
she would, by &vour, be able to get admission there 

H 
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the might earn an honest peony by selling hot potit- 
toes, and other eataliles, to the men at their dinneF 
hour. 

The first thing is t-o get the permission from the 
Tower authorities ; this gained, she has next to pur- 
chase her stock iii trade ; nice tins to keep her potar 
toes aud other delicacies hot on cold frosty days 
good saucepans to cook them in ; clean cloths to cover 
over the tin ; perhaps, too, she may be able to get 
some little plates or dishes to serve them out in, 
being about to commence in a respectable and private ■ 
way of buaineas inside the Tower gates. Then all 
'her skill in cooking will have to be put forth, to give' 
her stock of eatables a good look, and appetising 
smell ; ber chief commodity, indeed, will be potar 
toes ; but what housewife does not know how much 
of a potato's goodness depends upon its cooki 

When the clock struck the dinner hour on the first 
day of trial, it was doubtless with an anxious heart 
that the widow entered the gates of the Tower. The 
venture was completely successful ; the men were 
only allowed half-an-hour to eat their dinner ; they 
had not time to go home, and denied the luxury of 
children's kisses, a comfortable fire, and a good dinner 
got ready by a tidy wife, our widow's delicacies came 
very acceptably before them ; nay, even in summer 
time, the savoury morsels and the steaming potatoes 
did not look amiss. It was a thriving business; 
sometimes our widow earned fourpence a day, some- 
times it even reached to sixpence. " Oh ! but," aays 
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our reader, " she could not Kve upon half-a-crown or 
even three shillings a week, and pay her rent and alL" 
Certainly not ; nor did we say this was the whole 
amount of the widow's income. On the contrary, it 
only kept her in food and clothes ; the parish allowed 
her Is. 6d. a week, which paid her rent, and a weekly 
loaf, which, we daresay, was all the bread she needed. 
A poor old woman was once bemoaning to us the 
prospect of the Union ; not a Union, she said, in her 
native place, where she knew people, she would not 

80 much have minded thxit, but at ; and then 

she proceeded so sorrowfiilly to call up before us the 
picture of a large uniform, dismal dwelling, in a low, 
flat, damp country, far from all the friends and the 
scenes of her youth, that we began to think that 
removing the friendless, and aged poor, to their own 
parish, was some token of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
She had once been there for a little while. " And 
then,'' continued she, " I hadn't enough wittles, but," 
in a more patient tone, " I daresay 'twould be enough 



now." 



Well, upon this sufficient income our widow con- 
tinued to live very comfortably, and also — a very 
essential part of that comfort — ^to make a respectable 
appearance. On Sunday, she was as free, independent, 
and happy, as the first lady in the land ; and on 
week-days too, when the labours of the day were over, 
she quietly took her place amongst those assembled 
to worship God in "spirit and in truth." Happy 
such a little service in the "upper chamber," and 
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IHMt tnily occordii^ with the spirit of the earij 
Ohurcti. 

(' Only a tiiiori time of our widow's {x^rimsge now 
■Knivined ; five years were added to the UuecsooraaBd 
tab ; the prayers were almost ended, the everiftatiBf 
|DkifwiB were about to begin ; but there was » liUk 
4biid of darkness still hanging over her latter days. 
' " A precariouH subsistence ;" who can tell the real 
■eianinft of these words, but those who have to earn 
Ibnir living? We do not exactly know where the 
feodl HoqueHtered vale of life" may lie, hat certainly 
Mt in tho path of those who have to work for theii 
^tly lirciid. Tho day labourer is as stibject to re- 
WrwvH an an absolute emperor— reverses quite as sud- 
d*D, nntl to him quite as great. So it happened t» 
OUT widow. A new law virtually abolished the sale 
of hot potatoes in the precioctB of the Tower. It was 
OMCMtl by the auth(«itie>, that the dinnei-tiaoe 
■bould b« extended to an hour; consequently, the 
men wtmt to their homes to diiuia; ; an alteratimi 
moit juMt and needful, but fatal, good as it was, to th« 
wklow'i trade. 

Blitt was in a great strait ; there are few depart- 
KMDti of honeit industry open to an old woman «f 
MTOBty-Avfl. The first thing she thought of doing, 
WM to ftlk help and provision &om Ood. Her cause 
OOtnmitted to Him, she then considered whai step 
■Ih should take. She thought an extra sixpence 
* week would be some help, and that she would applj 
to the pariidi for ii AJaa 1 it. is said, " misfortuoei 
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never oome singly f but we are inclined to thinks 
the meaning of this proverb may be found in the £bu^ 
that one misfortune often brings on another. Now, 
when the widow applied to the relieving officer, she 
doubtless told the story of her reverses ; and be, 
choosing to conclude that such an aged person was 
quite unable to earn a living, not only refused the 
sixpence petitioned for, but cut off the whole allow- 
ance, and bade her " go into the house/' 

** Go into the house 1" With these sad words sound- 
ing in her ears, the widow returned to her lonely 
attic, whith^ she had recently removed. " Go into 
the house V^ — ^lie down in one of that long sad range 
of beds, tenanted by the aged and infirm, captives 
most of them by bodily weakness and failing powers, 
even during the day, to their bed-sides ; henceforth 
to eat and drink, and sleep in public, and yet alone ; 
for in the ward for the aged, the meals are brought 
in small tin dishes to the bedside of each of the 
inmates ; to pass weary, monotonous, do-nothing 
days, amongst an assemblage of old women, incapable, 
for the most part, of any occupation ; shut out fix>m 
all the interests of life, and from all association, ex- 
cept with those for the most part as helpless and im- 
becile as themselves.* Worst grief of all, she would b© 
obliged to bear with the companionship of the un- 
godly, of those to whom " the hoary head'' is not "a 

* We do not mean by these observations to reflect on tlio 
management of workhouses. In the best conducted workhoiiflei 
ti|»e ward for the aged is a melancholj sight. 
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crown of gloiy/' not being found in the way of right- 
eousness. 

The widow looked round npon her hnnible posses- 
mons, and considered what she would part with to 
supply her present wants. She resolved to sell her 
wedding-ring and some sheets. " Oh I" she said to 
her friend the missionary when he called, " if the 
clergyman were but here, who first received me as a 
communicant, my Mend through so many, many 
years, he woidd be my friend now.'' The poor 
widow had moved into strange lodgings, and had not 
even a kind neighbour to help or comfort her. At 
last she reflected that the overseer was a superior 
authority to the relieving officer ; the overseer she 
knew, and as he lived not very far off, she resolved 
to tell him her story. The overseer heard it with 
pity, and the allowance was restored. He would not, 
however, grant the additional sixpence ; and the 
allowance having been stopped for four weeks, there 
must have been a consequent accumulation of debt 
and difficulty. Besides, the Is. 6d. only paid the 
rent, and the one loaf was not sufficient for the week's 
food. What else could she sell ? 

Well, there was something belonging to her which 
she knew would fetch a good price. But, then, it was 
such a favourite, and such a companion ! Day and 
night she would feel so lonesome without it. It was 
her clock. Those only who have lived alone in a 
house, can estimate the companionable qualities of a 
clock ; some voice, not our own, to speak to us by 
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night and by day. But people must eat, and the 
clock was sold ; fifteen shillings it fetched, so it must 
have been a good clock. This supply lasted some 
time, but food is a daily want, and every day the 
stock of money diminished 

Could anything be saved out of the rent ? Well, 
yes ; there was an old friend of hers, not much better 
o£F than herself, and by sharing a room with her, the 
widow could save ninepence per week ; but then she 
would be obliged to sell all her own furniture. With 
a heavy heart she went to the broker's. A home is 
a home, if it be but an attic ; and to sell her furni- 
ture was to give up all hope of a home for the rest 
of her days. It was the will of God ; she had no 
other comfort Walking sorrowfully along, returning 
from the broker's, she met a Christian friend. Struck 
by her sad look, this friend walked along by her side, 
and listened to her tale of troubles. He went home 
with her, up into the attic. "Well,'' he said, "I 
will allow you half a crown for eight weeks, and 
here is the first to begin with." So saying, he laid 
it on the table, and then added, " Here are two shil- 
lings more for the present time, to revive your heart." 

The widow dropped a few silent tears. " It is the 
Lord who has sent it," thought sha Then turning 
to her visitor, and anxious to shew her gratitude, she 
put into his hands a good copy of the "Pilgrim's 
Progress," in a large type, 

" No," said her visitor ; " you can see to read this. 
I cannot take it ; but if you die before me, and like 
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to leave it to me, I will accept it, and keep it for 
your saka'' 

The widow's heart sang for joy. Periiaps she 
thought that, at threescore and fifteen years, she 
need not look far beyond the horizon of eight we^s ; 
or rather, perhaps, the aged helpless Christian rested 
on the promise — "Lahai-roi, Jehovah Jireh " — ^** Thou 
God seest me I " " Thou wilt provide ! " 

The promise was fulfilled. A lady of rank, who 
read the story,* pensioned the widow to the amount 
of half-a-crown per week; so that, with her allows* 
ance, a trifling amount she still makes by selling 
vegetables, and her pension, the widow, we trust, 
will serve as an example to those who know har, of 
the unfailing truth of the words—" Yet never saw 
I the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread." 

* Reported in our Magazine, now the Coral Missionary Mapa^ 
gine^ Nisbet & Co. The case was mentioned in the journal of the 
Missionary on the Blue Anchor Yard District, Rag Fair, Sep- 
tember 1859. 



CHAPTER 11. 



ON THB TRAMP. 




RESIDE a little fire, in a poor man's home in 
Bag Fair, sat a husband and wife, in talk over 
present misery and future diflSculties. Pot* 
haps the reader will join the humble talk, and see if he 
can give any advice to the sufferers. 

The man was Irish ; his wife had been religiously 
brought up ; yes, even in the depths of Bag Fair, 
iHbiere the greater part of her life had been spent 
They had four little children. Both the man and wife 
were employed in some part of the process of the 
manufactory of tobacco. For five long months the 
husband had been out of work ; but the woman be- 
ing engaged in the same business, her little earnings 
Mipported them for a time. Only partially, however ; 
in addition to what she earned, they were obliged 
to get money, by pawning, first one thing and then 
another, of their little possessions. Now a greater 
affliction had fallen upon them ; the wife was very 
ill ; twice before she had been in an hospital, and 
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was only partially restored ; now she was ill agaiiit 
and unable to work for her children. What was to 
be done ? 

We suppose the reader, if sitting beside that little 
fire, would say, '' Go to the workhouse ;" but how itiuch 
more easy it is fo say than to do ! The unhappy 
invalid would miss, not indeed the comforts, fat 
there were none, but the freedom of her home, and 
the prattle of her chjldren ; the mother and children 
must be parted in the workhouse ; we do not find 
£Etult with the arrangement, it is probably a necessaiy 
one, we only sympathise with the sorrow. 

Then there was another trouble, harder still to get 
over, for the poor are used to control their feelings ; 
what was to become of their furniture ? Her sister 
would take in the bed, so that would be safe ; but 
then the tables and chairs and the other things ? A 
countryman of his own, the husband thought, would 
take in these, and might be trusted to take care of 
them. 

Long and anxious was the talk " It's only for you 
and the children for awhile," said the husband ; he 
was young and strong, and could not give up, at any 
rate, the hopes of getting work ; when his sick wife 
and the children had shelter and food, he thought he 
could provide for himself. 

So, at last, it was settled. The bed, the chairs, the 
table, the kettle, &a, were all conveyed to safe places, 
and the husband and wife parted ; she went with her 
children to the workhouse ; he, to a distance to find 
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work ; he to tramp lonely, and hungiy, and sad, along 
the road ; she, to lie down in sorrowful publicity in the 
workhouse ward. 

In the sick monotony of her weary life, there would 
be no change ; we will therefore follow the steps of the 
husband and father. He tramped the whole way on 
foot till he reached Birmingham, where he arrived 
with the additional misfortune of having worn out his 
shoea Here, he seems to have had a few friends, 
and got a little work ; it was only an occasional job, 
however, not enough to live upon. It was September 
when he started, and winter was now coming on ; a 
hard time to be out of work. 

So he took to the road again, to make a tramping 
tour to some of the great northern towns, and try 
in them for work. It is sad, in the country lanes, 
on the banks by the side of the path, and in the 
broad roads leading from great cities, to pass such 
way&rers ; the man asleep on the wet ground, with 
his bundle under his head, and his stick by his side, 
the woman watching beside him ; or the husband, 
followed by the wife, carefully carrying her thin, 
half-r&mished in&nt in her arms, with two or three 
lagged little ones toddling after. Sometimes such 
people are vagrants — ^beggars by profession, who gain 
their scanty and wretched livelihood in a dishonest 
manner. Too often, however, we fear they are among 
the honest and deserving poor, out of work, and 
tramping about from place to place in the hopes of 
getting soma For the time bein^, \va^^«, ^<q^ 
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are houseless and miserable TagalMmda, and obliged 
to keep company with the sama We doubt ooi 
our readers may remember passing many sach, 'wbo 
asked for nothing, and yet whose worn, haggaid, and 
hungry looks, half tempted them to offer the hdp 
which was unasked for. Not that it should be so ; 
a man who receives an alms upon a highway, has 
made one step from honest poverty to Yagran<7. 

It was now December, dark, wet, and gloomy* 
Poor James Nellor was still upon the tramp ; and 
many were the miserable adventures he met with. 
One night he slept at a lodging-house ; his fellow- 
lodgers were a man and his wife, persons of the sort 
described above, idle and vicious, who live by begging. 
They had some food in a basket, and were getting 
their supper. The man asked James Nellor what 
his trade was ? James answered ; and then said to 
the man, " Are you a navvy ?'' " No," said the man ; 
" I was one, but begging is a better trade." James 
Nellor was no beggar, but even coppers were getting 
few, and the driest crust and the most wretched 
shelter must be paid for. One night, when he was 
on the tramp to Manchester, some one in the house 
where he slept told him, that near at hand was the 
house of a nobleman who gave all poor travellers, 
applying for it, a pound of bread, a pound of bee^ 
and a pint of beer. Now this would be a great help. 
James Nellor, as we have said, was no beggar, but 
to aooept a provision made for poor travellers was 

it ; and he determined to knock 
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at the gate on the morrow. Accordingly, on the 
morrow, when he had walked to the distance at which 
he thought, from description, the house must be, he 
inquired of a man, coming along in a cart from the 
opposite direction, for the place* " Why^ you are a 
mile and a hal^ or two miles beyond it \" exclaimed 
the man. This was bad news ; but a good meal was 
such a tempting prospect, that James half thought 
he would turn back. The carter persuaded him to 
do so ; he was going that way himself, he said, and 
would direct him. So James NeUor turned back. 

At length they came to the gate leading from the 
road to the mansion, and James went in ; many feel- 
ings passed through the man's breast, as he walked 
up to the house. He had never begged before, he 
reflected, except from persons in his own trade ; butj 
was this begging? What should he say, when he 
knocked at the door 1 At last he did knock, and the 
door was opened by a servant. " Is it true,'' he in- 
quired, " that poor tramps are relieved, that is, that 
they get refreshment when they call here T' " Yes ; 
when the master is at home,'' was the reply, " but he 
is in London now." So saying, the door was shut, 
and James NcIIot was left outsida 

Tired and dispirited, he set out again on his weary 
tramp, only more tired and more hungry than before. 
The wintry morning, and short afternoon passed away, 
and night was again coming on. The night was cold 
and frosty ; poor James, as he was going on, felt a 
■harp and sudden pain in his leg ; he was seized with 
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ikeumatism. He walked on with considerable pain, 
until he came to a small, lone public-house, where he 
applied for a night's lodging; it was refused him. 
At a little distance stood a few cottages, the only 
dwellings within many miles. Could he find shelter 
there ? This was very doubtful ; but pain and dis- 
tress made him resolve to try. As he was dragging 
himself along, feeling he could go no further, he 
chose out the warmest and driest spot he could find, 
under the hedge, where he determined to lie down 
and pass the night, in case he could gain no admis- 
sion at the cottages. He knocked at a door, which 
was opened by a collier's wife. The woman was 
struck by the appearance of suffering on his face. 
" You seem to be very tired,'' she said, " I will try to 
make you a bed on the floor/' How thankfully it 
was accepted we need not record. " Oh !" said poor 
James afterwards, " I should have died that night if 
I could not have got shelter/' 

Next morning, comforted with the warmth and 
rest of the night, he was better, and able to start on 
the tramp again. After a time, he reached Man- 
chester ; but no work was to be had there. Disap- 
pointed at Manchester, he set out for Liverpool ; ^ill 
the same ill success ; no work there. His money and 
strength were now alike exhausted ; but some of his 
own trade, pitying his distress, made a small collec- 
tion for him ; it only amounted to three-and-six- 
pence ; but it enabled him to return to Birmingham, 
where he thankfully settled down for a time to his 
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occasional employment. He even managed to send 
his wife as much as fifteen shillings. 

So passed the winter ; then the spring returned. 
James, still having only occasional work, resolved to 
go back to London, and try again thera His sister, 
a widow, with four little children, kept a small shop 
in London. Arrived there, he went to her ; he 
knew she would help him as much as she could, and 
she did. She gave him permission every night to 
sleep under the counter. After a few weeks' seeking, 
he at length got work. The wages, indeed, were 
very small, but the work was constant. Now he 
might have a little home again ; but, alas, there was 
no wife to make him one ! She had been removed 
to an hospital, and his little children left alone in 
the workhouse. They were better there ; for what was 
a poor lone man to do with four little children? 
The parish officers, however, hearing the father had 
returned and had obtained work, insisted upon his 
taking the charge of the children. In vain did 
James beg that, under the circumstances, they might 
remain a little longer in the workhouse ; his plea 
could not be listened to. A poor friend came to his 
relief, who had visited the wife during her sickness, 
and who now offered a room on the ground-floor, in 
her own house, for the use of the father and his 
children. After a while the mother came out of the 
hospital, and returned to take a feeble charge of her 
husband and her little ones. Perhaps the small 
room might have worn some air of comfort, and the 
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place where they were, have looked like a. home once 
more ; but when they called on the neighbour who 
liad taken charge of their furniture, it wa^ all gooel 
sold! lost! — gone for ever from them! Only t 
.bed, of which the sister had taken charge, remainec 

"The poor motlier," saya the missionary in 1 
journal, "ifl sometimes better and sometimes wora 
One day I find her in bed ; and the next time I c 
«he is out. They have only one chair and a 
table, probably not their own, aa their landlady lendj 
them some necessary] articles. Their only c 
at night is their clothes," 

Hard thoughts of God and of His providence cm^I 
tributed further to depress the afflicted woman. Th» ' 
miseionary soothed, comforted, and instructed her, 
shewing her how impossible it was for her to judge of 
God's dealings with man, and of how certainly the 
greatest sorrows would turn to blessings, if borne in 
Bubmission to His will. 

He was a welcome visitor, the missionary, in that 
humble room. The wife smiled and praised his 
tracts. The husband was persuaded to go to the 
little meeting in the school-room to hear the word of 
God. He had been brought up a BomaniBt, but 
waa inclined to bear the truth. "Co you know" 
he once said to the missionaiy, " what I would da for 
the good of Ireland, if I had the power. I would 
teach all the Irish mothers to read, and that would 
do away in tune with all ignorance and supersti- 
tion." 
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There is a sorrowful cloud in the future still hang- 
ing over this home in Rag Fair. The mother follows 
her little ones about with her eye ; the youngest she 
most fears for, as there is no fender, it was one of the 
things taken from them ; it makes her think when 
she goes into the hospital again, and she feels as 
though time cannot be far distant, who is to take 
care of her children?* 

* We are thankfol to be able to say, that a few kind friends gave 
some assistance to this family. We publish these true narratives, 
to shew to those interested in the welfare of the labooiing poor, 
the sort of difficulties with which thej have to contend. 
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swept from time to time the deck of a vessel trem- 
bling in the grasp of the waves, which were roaring 
in the stormy channel between England and Ireland. 
It was the "Cuba^^' bound for Waterford, twenty- 
nine hands on board, and twenty-nine Uving heaxta 
aghast at the circumstances of danger and terror 
around them. The force of the water had burst 
through the dead-light, smashed to pieces the two 
life-boats and the jolly-boat, and the sea was now 
pouring into the vessel, tossing about the heavy 
articles on board as dead leaves are toased in the 
wind. Twenty or thirty times had the men been 
driven from the pumps. 

Night came on ; the surging of the water and the 
roaring of the wind were the only sounds to be 
heard, as an old seaman, Philip Quen, ascended the 
ladder which led to the poop. " Who goes there?'* 
said the captain. "Philip Quen.'' "Philip," con- 
tinued the captain, " you are an old and experienced 
seaman ; is there anything else which you think 
might be done?" "Nothing, sir," replied Philip, 
" but to take to the boats ;" and the old seaman con- 
tinued on his way to the poop. He knew that no- 
thing would save the vessel ; and oppressed with a 
sense of past sins and present danger, thinking, too, 
of his wife and little ones in a dark alley of London, 
he had come to pray. " Father of mercies, save us," 
he said ; " spare us yet a little while, and I will 
think of Thee." Suddenly he came in contact, in 
the dark, with one of his mates. "What are you 
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Into tin- roaming waves, Beething Kte a boffing 
Miil'iroii, lli(< uUiriu dtill raging in tJbe hlarfcaw «f 
iliit iiiiflil, tliu rucn proceeded to lower the enodkrof 
tliv two iHtata. To lower a boat in a t^sipest is 
a( uimrKo u (liflioiili oiiil dangerouB undertaking ; ud 
tJiu oynB of ttiu iiiim were fastened on the boat ai, 
dimly vUiliW, it alonly swung over the side of the 
Tumtit, ttnd BVcry Iicort rejoiced when, jwst ae it 
toui<lii-il (lui wivt>T, t.li" htx>kB at either end gave way 
m U«' ''Hiii'Muniiii'nt, mill it was tossed up and down 
the gigantic waves in safety. Cautiously the «mb 
deaoauded into the boat, until it held thirteen cf 
thfiin. " No more," cried some voices in the Aip, 
" that boat la full." Among its ciew wore the mate 
fUtd Philip Quen, " God have mercy on your soak," 
fmid the mate to tho§e whom they were leaving, and 
who were preparing the larger boat, in which to fbl- 
layt then), " and do the best you can." In a fern 
HHOuteB the riaing mountaina of water hid the vewd 
tarn their Bight for ever 1 

There was small ohanoe of escape. In the foiy^ 
tht storm, the darkness of the night, and the vio- 
lence of the gale, could such a boat live? Ab«Ut 
Jialf the number of the men threw themselves down 
in the bottom of the boat in despair. The re m ainder. 
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fiill of hope and courage, nerved themselves to over* 
QQme, [by the help of God, the dangers which me^ 
naeed them. Of these, one of the greatest was the 
rnsh of the water into the boat. This the mate and! 
Philip endeavoured to bale out, the one with his 
*' south-wester," the other with his boot ; at the same 
time encouraging their comrades, who were endear 
vouring to iirge on the boat with their oars. But a 
heavy sea struck the oar, first from the hand of one 
man, then from that of another ; however, they had 
six oeacBy so that four w^e still in usa Night stiU 
Qomtinued; at length, the morning dawned; and, 
with the morning came renewed hope ; more welcome 
stilly than morning in the sick room of the dying, is. 
daylight to the shipwrecked sailojc Nothing, however, 
was to be seen, except the foaming waters, the leaden^ 
sLy^ and the sea-gulls, birds of the storm, whirling 
overhead. 

Hour after hour passed ; and, at length, one of the 
men called out, "A sail V All eyes were turned to 
it " I see it,'' exclaimed one ; " and I," cried another. 
"^ Up with the flag-staff I" This was a long pole at 
tiie bottom of the boat, which, with the handkerchieft 
tied to the end, was used for a signal At the newcf, 
the despairing sufferers, lying in the water at the 
bottom of the boat, rose up, and joined their efforts 
to those of their comrades. Still, hour after houx 
passed away, and the sail, though still in view, was 
not reached. The strength of the men began to give 
way; the bearer of the flag-staff laid himself down to 
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leH, when the boat descended loto tbe deep tmD^ cf 
wat«r, and raised it again when the boat was agui 
lifted on the height of the waves. Tbej had nav 
1>eeD sixteen hours on the sea, witboat food of l^jl 
kind. 'I 

The crew of tbe schooner, whose sail was thus 
anxiously watched, had seen floating by. what ap- 
peared to be a ship's safe andskyhghL They, there- 
fon;, thought it possible that a vessel had gone down, 
and would not lightly abandon the search for tbe 
ahipwn'cked mariners. The schooner continued to 

I hover about ; for nine days tbe captain had not seen 
the mm ; he had l>een about to turn bis ship, but he 

' ferbore a little longer ; that httle longer — our boat 
watt saved 1 The men stretched themselves, in their 
wet clotJjes, on tbe bare boards under the deck ; " the 
beet bed," said Philip, " I ever hud my bones upon iii 
all my life before. Thou art worUi thy wei^t in 
gold," said be to the little boat, which the captain li»d 
taken on board ; if I was but a rich man, I would 
take thee boma" 

Philip and his comrade had not forgotten their 
prayer. They promised to each other, on board the 
schooner, that they would go to church, and retain 
thanks to God, the first Sunday they should be (m 
ibore. The sailors were landed on the coast of Ir^ 
land ; a charitable pittance enabled them to readk 
their several homea There was happiness in the 
little dark room, in Bag Fair, that night when the 
Bailor-&ther arrived ; but poor Philip, though over* 
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joyed to return to his wife and children, had lost his 
alL 

What was this alZt A few pounds in money, 
some articles he had purchased and was bringing 
home, and his outfit. This last was the greatest loss 
c^ all ; without his outfit he could not take another 
berth ; and what was to become of his wife and chil- 
dren? Nevertheless, as the days passed on, and 
nothing was heard of the other boat, Philip and 
his wife felt more and more thankful for his deli- 
verance. 

Opposite to him in Rag Fair lived two of his com- 
rades ; and, on the first Sunday morning, he knocked, 
ready for church, at their doora One was ready ; one 
was not In company with the one who was ready, 
Philip went to church, to oflfer his thanksgiving to 
GoA 

But Monday came, and with it Monday's troubles. 
How often it happens that when we have received 
any great gift at the hands of God, we yet find our 
trust feil in smaller troubles ! " Having eyes, ye see 
not,'' said our Lord to His doubting disciples ; "and 
having ears, hear ye not, and do ye not remember? 
When I brake the five loaves among five thousand, 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up f 
From the roaring of the sea, and the horror of the 
storm, God had saved the poor seaman's life, and 
could He not provide for his daily [need ? Philip, 
nevertheless, was in sad straits. He could not find 
bread for his family ; and even more than bread did 
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he need an outfit ; it was hia means of living, Ereiy 
day made the family poorer and poorer, as every day 
they sacrificed something for their subaistenca Stili 
dey were patient ; the husband and the father was 
saved. How little do we know of the piitience of 
poverty ! " I mind nothing at all," said PhUip^ 
"about what I've lost, I've such inward satdsfac 
I'll never despair of God's help." 

Some men were once in danger of being drowasd 
m a river ; their safety depended upon their strength 
holding out until they could swim to the bank, whicb 
yt&6 lying dark and silent at some distance from them. _ 
Encouraged by the hope of safety, the men pub fbrtlM 
all their strength ; it was almost too far, but still thqr 
hoped to gain it. As they came near they perceived 
tlie darknsBB was not land, but the eiitdow- of & mdc 
in the water ; the land itself was lying some distaiue 
yet beyond, not so fax, howevn, Init that, havingf at- 
tained thia spot, they might yet reach it. Thi^ 
ttnick out again, and reached it ; the ohadov of 
that lock had saved their Uvea. It had given them 
hope. 

It was hope in God, and a courageona detocma^ 
tioQ to do his duty, which bad helped to save I^iilip 
Quen in the shipwreck. It was hope in Qod, aad ikm 
Bane courageous determination, whidi helped him 
tiirough the weary days of want and sufferii^ ia hi* 
poor rooni at home. 

After a time f Ulip Quen got a berth ^ain, but 
M ooidd not i&phnx hia outfit qoe recever hi» §oat~ 
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mer posiUon. He is stiU hoping on, and strug- 
gling to maintain his wife and children in their house 
in Bag Fair ; but, without any fault of his, he has 
** lost his footing/' and, as yet, he has not been able 
to regain it 




CHAPTER IV. 

HOME WOBK AMONG THE POLICE. 

\E ofton think how strange a scene to many of 
us would be the London streets at night! 
The very places we are most familiar -wiih. fay 
day, with their glittering shops and crowded thorongh- 

fares, wo Hhould scarcely know by night. Few people, 
peril aj)H, are aware how much missionary work there 
is to do in the London streets after dark, and how 
much is done by the City Mission. It is the city 
miwHionary who goes after midnight from one low 
public-house to another, carrying to the outcasts, 
whom ho finds assembled there, the message of warn- 
ing and of love. It is the city missionary who walks 
the HtrootH with the policeman, sometimes at two or 
throe o'clock in the morning, trying to familiarise 
himsolf with the duties, troubles, and temptations of 
liis hearer. ** One day,'' says the missionary to the 
police, " I gave a constable a tract, with my name 
mark(jd on it. As soon as he saw what it was, he 
took off his hat, and raising the lining, drew forth a 
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tract, which he handed to me, saying, * Did you give 
me that, sir ?' 'I have no doubt of it, but I do not 
recollect/ * Perhaps you will, sir, when I tell you, 
that one night, as St PauFs clock struck twelve, you 
laid your hand on my arm, and said, ' My friend, if you 
should die before that clock strikes again, where would 
your soul be V He then told me that that question 
set him thinking. He found that he had no well- 
grounded hope for eternity, became deeply anxious, 
read the Bible, prayed, and attended a place of wor- 
ship ; some person, whom he met there, took great 
interest in his case ; and now when, after the lapse of 
some months, I met him again, he could say, in 
answer to the question I put to him at our first 
meeting, ' I trust I should be with Christ in glory !' '* 
We have stated, in a former chapter, that we think 
missionaries to villages and small county towns ought 
to Uvnerate. One of the great difficulties encountered 
by an earnest and conscientious clergyman, in such 
localities, is the sameness of his work. In London, 
the case is entirely different ; among the extreme 
poor, especially, their very migratory habits makes a 
difficulty of an opposite kind ; among all classes of 
labouring men there, it may be said, the work is 
always new. This is especially the case as regards 
the police. In July 1 866, the total number of men 
in the force was 6817 ; during the four years pre- 
ceding that date, 1276 men were dismissed, and 
4407 resigned, died, or were pensioned. It only 
required 134 more men to have left during those 
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IB frw years, to bave made the nomber of new dkb 
^p aqtuil to tbb whole number of the police. The changes 
ft?era^g 1 150 per aimuin, it mast coaseqoeiitly, at 
all times be, to a great extent, a new police fone. 
Some leave the LondoD force, because they are ap 
H^ pomtetl to dulj in the country ; some, ooncerainf 
^B vfaom the niissionaiy baa begun to hope, leave be- 
^B oauae they cannot bear the raillery of their comiadea ; 
^V lOme, because they cannot have a portion of the Sab- 
^1 bath to tbemaelYea ; some emigrate. " I sometiaMS 
^B Beam," saye the missionary, "almost to 
^m who can gather their Little bands together, and sa^ 
^1 These are ' the children God has ^ven me ;' but Gi 
^V lias largely bItiBsed me in my work, and when I 
^ to heaven, I sliall know how many He_has given ma" 
Sometimes people speak of a missionary, as though 
he were interfering with the woA of the cleigj ; aa 
though, where the clei^ are liiligpn*: and fajlji<y^ 
t&we were no room for a tnissionaoy. Wheneaa tha 
vwk ia different ; the buainess of a missionary i& t* 
acquai n t himself familiarly with each in<y.vidaal ia, 
luB diatrict. The dntieB and btuiness of a parisli 
nnd^ this impOBsible to the most zealous cleig7>- 
man. " I once Bpent an evening," says the saiatt 
attAsioQary, " with the popular deigynmn of a waaUhT- 
pamh. I knew he held a a^^ce at the statiioi^ ao 
I asked him about it. He. spoke of the men as 
iB^pectAil and atrtentdve. 'Do they ever speak ta 
yon V I said ' Oh dear, no 1' ' Nor you to theDa^ 
asxft in conduotii^ the ssmeet* *Na' I th» 
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-icdd him howl worked. 'Oh/ said he, 'we canned 
get at them in that way ; you have the advantage 
rover us, you stand on the same footing with them- 
selves."' 

*'I told him how I worked ;'' and hxyw does he 
ivirork ? His office is to visit the polioemen at the 
stations and section-houses, at their homes, at the 
^)olioe courts, -in short, wherever he can, without 
interfering with their duties. At the stations, he 
bregularly holds meetings for the purpose of religious 
{instruction. In the drill seasons he follows the drill 
rsargeant, and getting to the station just before the 
drill closes, persuades the men to stay to a short s^r- 
'vioe ; sometimes he meets them on their parade 
ground, or in the mess-kitchen, where all the im- 
^married men have their meals together, or in the 
-^R^y to and from, or at Bow Street ; but his influence 
is dbiefly acquired by the kind familiar intercourse, 
which mixes itself with the home-life of each person, 
-by the teaching which has respect to the individual, 
not only as a man and a policeman, but as a husband 
. — a fether — a friend ; which extends itself to all the 
xnrcumstances of his daily life, in his home as well as 
<m his beat. 

" When I enter a dirty, untidy dwelling," says the 
-missionary, speaking of such home visits, '' I always 
mispect there is something very wrong either in the 
man or his wife, and I am not often mistaken. Call- 
ing once at a house to see a sick man, I heard there 
twas another policeman living in the same house, so 
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I went up to his room. I did not like the appear- 
ance of the place^ eveiything was so untidy, l^ough 
the man had come off duty at six o'clock in the 
morning, and had had breakfEust as soon as he came 
home, yet the things were still on the table. Some 
dirty clothes were lying about, as if looked up fer 
washing ; all seemed bad. I at once came to the 
conclusion that one, or both the dwellers there, was a 
friend to the publican. In a few minutes the wife 
came in, and I saw her slip something which looked 
very like a bottle into a comer. I began to talk to 
them about the place, and said their home led me 
to suppose they did not love God. I saw by their 
looks at each other that they each suspected the 
othijr had told me something ; however, I set that 
matter riglit, and after a little talk with them, they 
bi'gan tt) blame each other for drinking, and neglect- 
ing to tiike care of home. Cases of this kind wer^ 
common, noio they are rare, there is a great change 
in the home and family throughout the force gene- 
rally." 

There was one man to whom the missionary had 
often spoken in vain. At length he left the force, 
and the missionary heard no more of him. Saunter- 
ing by a churchyard one day, this man's eye fell upon 
a tombstone, inscribed with a text, which the mis- 
sionary had once dwelt upon at one of his meetings 
at the station, as having given comfort to a dying 
man. He began to consider, to ask himself what 
good he had ever got by what he had heard ? " So 
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he took to religion/' as one of his comrades said. 
He now felt amdotis concerning his soul, and set 
about reforming his Ufa But it would not do ; at 
length he was driven to the only refuge, and found 
peace and joy in Jesus Christ Meeting the mich 
sionary in after years, when he had become a truly 
Christian man, he told him that those words spoken 
by him in the meeting at the station were the means 
of leading him to God. 

There was another, a careless, wild young fellow, 
belonging to the force, who never would Usten to any 
religious instruction. He had been several times re- 
ported for misconduct, and at length resigned to save 
himself from being dismissed. Having resigned, he 
ceased to be under the missionary's charge, and he 
heard no more of him, until one day, being told that 
a policeman was lying sick in an hospital, he went 
to visit him, and found, to his surprise, his former 
acquaintance, as wild and reckless as ever. He had 
returned only a short time before to the police force, 
and been hurt in a fray when on duty. When he 
left the hospital the missionary obtained a promise 
from him that he would abstain from drink ; this 
promise he kept for a little time, but soon became a 
drunkard again. At length, brought low by extreme 
poverty and disease, he began to think of the future. 
It was a thought, however, ftdl of bitterness to him ; 
all his sins seemed to be set before him in fearful 
array, and no way of escape could he see. When 
told of the Lord Jesus, he said he had so often bias- 
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phemed His holj name, he could not look for men^ 
there. At last it fdeaaed God to bleat the worf 
spoken by the misaioiiaiy, aod the pioiniaeB of God 
found an entrance to hiB heart He made a puUie 
profeanon of his fidth by uniting himself to tli0 
people of God, and continued sted£Eust in his Chzistiaii 
calling. 

''The Lord sent a word unto Jacob, and it lighted 
upon Israel'^ Jane was a young servant girl, the 
daughter of a policeman, She " walked/' as the «ty- 
ing is, with a young man, who persuaded her to go 
with him of an evening to dancing-placea Ab Ae 
could not get leave to go out often enou^ to please 
herself and her admirer, at his entreaties, she gave 
notice to leave, and took a lodging until she could 
ol)tain anotlKjr place. Among the young girls who 
fall into evil, tho large proportion who have been do- 
mcatic servants is an appalling consideration ; but it 
docs not wholly originate in bad mistresses or bad 
])laceH. One great cause is, that the young girls, 
from Iho nuTO fact of getting their own living, are 
too early sot free from parental control, and no other 
is siibstitutod tor it ; it is a fact seldom recognised by 
oithor i^arty, that tho mistress holds, for the time 
hoing. in some sense, the place of a mother. Many a 
laily will si\y. *' Provided my servants do their work 
wM, T do not trouble myself any further I" A very 
uu-OhrifltiMi anode of reasoning ^ one whose abso- 

of God, iSf to " look ^veU to the 
»*• whatever her domestic dr- 
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eamstances may be ; and it ought to be inculcated^ 
as a duty on young females, to submit to the control 
of their mistress. For no office are women mission- 
aries more needed, than to watch over that class from 
whence come our domestic servants. We think thai 
sach a mission would bear the same relation to the 
Bescue Society, as the Eefuge does to the Reforma* 
tory. Jane was a respectable girl ; she did not in- 
tend to -do more than gratify her love of pleasure. 
Evening after evening, she went out with her lover ; 
but she always returned home in good time. At 
length, one evening, she stayed and stayed, until 
he persuaded her it was too late to return, and 
she knew it was ; but she would not go home with 
hiuL "Then what would she do?'^ She did not 
know. She wandered about with him from street 
to street, wearied, frightened, and miserable. At 
length she suddenly caught sight of her father, 
the policeman. We need not say how glad the 
£sither was to rescue his child. He could not be pre- 
vailed upon to let her go to service again ; he deter- 
mined that she should learn some business, the work 
of which could be done at home, and at home he 
kept her. A year or t\?o passed away, and the father 
was taken ilL His illness was very long, and, of 
course, the missionary visited him continually ; but 
his visits and instructions were very coldly received. 
At length, his recovery being hopeless, he was pen- 
sioned, and the missionary went to pay his farewell 
caD, and take leave of him, with rathet ^ \i^"w^^ 
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heart SittiDg behind her father, he saw the daugh- 
ter, weeping. He was about to speak to her, when 
she made signs to him to take no notice ; and when 
he left she followed him out of the room. On ques- 
tioning her, he found, to his surprise and joy, that 
his visits to the man, which had seemed so hopeless, 
had been blest to the daughter, who heard him as 
she sat at work in an adjoining room. She had felt 
too timid to speak to him on the subject ; but think- 
ing this was the last time she should see him, she 
found courage to address him. It was not the last 
time; for though the man was dismissed, the mis- 
sionary, under these circumstances, continued to visit 
the family. He was surprised and delighted to find 
how much Jane knew of religious truth ; how gently, 
and yet how certainly, the Lord had led her, by 
means of his instructions, on the narrow way. She 
soon obtained confidence to make an open confession 
of her faith, and her sweet influence appeared to gain 
constantly on her suffering father, until he, too, 
seemed not far from the kingdom of God. 

One man left the force during the war in the 
Crimea, having volunteered to join the Commissariat 
at Varna. On his return, being questioned about 
his religious privileges, he replied, " O, sir, how many 
times have I longed to be back in the Library, 
hearing one of your discourses! — the thought of 
dying abroad was dreadful.'^ An officer lately said, 
at a public meeting, that "he was in the Crimea 
during the first winter the army was there ; and he 
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might safely say, that if the chaplain of the division 
to which he was attached was enabled to attend to 
the burials of the men^ it was quite as much as he 
eould do."* 

" Oh V said another man, " I am so happy, I feel as 
if I could stop the people in the streets, and tell them 
what God has done for my souL^' Nor was this the 
mere outburst of enthusiasm ; he continued to walk 
in the ways of the Lord ; his mind expanded, and he 
learned to Uve as one who feels that he has an im- 
mortal soul, which is to dwell witli God for ever. 
This man was more than fifty years old, when he was 
first led to think of his Saviour. He soon after left 
the force, his time of service having expired. 

Sometimes the men will remain behind after a 
meeting, to speak to the missionary. Once a back- 
slider, whose heart was touched, in some of the night 
services, meeting a neighbour, who was also a police- 
man, and had been with him to the same service, was 
asked by him, " What he thought of the discourse the 
other night?" This question led them to compare 
thoughts ; a third man joining them, they agreed to- 
gether to take the first opportunity of speaking to the 
missionary, which they accordingly did, staying be- 
hind for that purposa 

" Tm a persecuted woman," said a religious person 

to him one day, "my husband persecutes me sadly 

on account of my religion." "Does he?" said the 

missionary, " but perhaps you are one of those who 

* General Laurence's speech at Bath, 7th March 1860. 
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have no word of encouragement foft the tmconTerted f 
This seemed to the woman a just repfoof ;* the ni^ 
tame she saw the missionaiy she saidy ''She had 
prayed and striven against, her error, and she thonghl 
she had succeeded, for the other day, she heard her 
husband say to one of the children, ' Why, mother's 
better tempered than she was ; I declare home is 
getting comfortabla' '' She now leads, where she 
tried to drive, and the home is happy. 
^" My old woman wants to see you," was the mes- 
sage brought one day by an aged policeman to the 
missionary. Upon calling at the time appointed, he 
found that, if the old woman did want to see him, 
the old man was equally anxioua They were quite 
a simple couple, and it seemed that the man had 
taken home as much as he could remember of what 
he had heard at the meetings, and they had talked it 
over and over, till they began to feel that they had 
only heard enough to make them long for more. 
With child-like simplicity they received the word, and 
began to feel something of the comfort of Divine love ; 
tlio woman advanced the quickest, but the man 
seemed to have a happy sense of the love of God. 
Wishing to try whether the woman was indeed rest- 
ing wholly on Christ, the missionary, one day, 
asked her, " if she thought she should ever be good 
enough to get to heaven V She looked at him ear- 
nestly. *' Good enough V said she, " why, sir, I never 
had any goodness, and I am sure I seem to have less 
every day ; if God does not give nxe heaven till I get 
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myself good enough, I shall never get there ; but you 
read to us, ^ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.' Ah ! sir, that's the comfort !" Mcmths 
passed away, and the missionary never had reason to 
doubt of their having . experienced that comfort 
They have now joined the people of God in Church 
fellowship. 

There was one man, the son of a brickbumer, in the 
country ; he was ill-treated by his father, and turned 
out of doors, when a child, to get his living as he could. 
Hie boy came^p to London, riding, for a good part 
of the way, on the chains which hung under the road 
waggons. Arrived in London, he entered upon the 
disreputable calling of a tramp. One day he saw a 
horse run away, and succeeded in stopping it The 
grateful owner took him into his service, and as he 
conducted himsdf well, after a few years he got him 
a place in the police force. He was a steady, moral 
man, but far from God ; in &ct, he had a quarrel 
against God, for a supposed wrong ; one after another, 
every one of his children had died before it was a year 
old ; one, a sweet little fellow, alone was left, and as 
he was eleven months old, the father felt secure, but 
before the birthday came round, the child was taken. 
Into this desolato home the missionary came with 
comfort and instruction, meet for the angry and 
wounded spirit ; the word of God prevailed, and aflber 
a time the father acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Lprd. '^ This seemed a sort of turning-point," ob- 
serves the missionjary ; ** they were led^ botk tbA to&s^ 
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and his wife, to think; tfaey iniited me to tlidr lioiis^ 
mod eagerly soaght instmcticMi. I had to teach the 
man as if he had been still adiOd ; bat as he learned, 
his mind expanded, his spirit became humble, and 
he strove earnestly to obtain a sense of forgiveness. 
The wife advanced more qnickly and quietly, as is 
generally the case, but they each looked to Christ 
alone ; they rested on Him, and found peace ; they 
may not be hrvjht Christians, but I beKeve they are 
real onea*' 

'' Grandfather V* said a child at the station to an 
aged policeman, holding in his little hand a tract, at 
which he was looking very intently, " Grandfather ! 
do you love Jesos f It was a home thrust, and the 
man tried to evade it ; the child persisted ; *^ but do 
you, grandfather, because this book says, if you don't, 
you won't go to heaven.'' For ten years the old man 
had attended the meetings, and heard the gospel, but 
now the spark was struck He went to the mis- 
sionary. ''Tell me of Jesus, sir, I want to know 
about Him. I want to love Him.'' 

Sitting by the side of a sick policeman, the mis- 
sionary once found his poor blind mother ; at the 
sound of his voice she started up, stretched out her 
hands towards him, and clasping his, exclaimed, 
" Dear, blessed man ! if it had not been for you, my 
soul would have been as dark as my body is !" As 
in the story of Jane, it had happened, that " the Lord 
sent a word unto Jacob and it lighted upon Israel." 
The missionary having foTinei\'j a\3\.eYi4fcd t\i\s man 
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through a long sickness, the reading, conversation^ 
prayers, dropped into the heart of the mother ; she 
had not then lost her eyesight She attended the 
means of grace, sought pardon through Christ, and 
found peace in believing. It was, indeed, " something 
laid up for a rainy day." 

" A volume of tracts was lying on a little side table/' 
we are quoting now from the missionary's journal 
''I was pleased to see them bound and carefully 
covered, as they had all been received from me ; on 
one was written, * Johnny's Book' ' What does that 
mean T I said. * Oh, sir, Johnny loved that book so 
much, he had it in his hand when he died ;' it was 
The Young Cottager !" 

" 'Excuse me, sir, but is what you have just said 
quite true ? '" 

** It has been uttered as the truth of God, and I be- 
lieve I have not said a word which I cannot prove from 
Scripture ; but what in particular do you allude to T* 

** Well, is it true that sin can be so completely taken 
away, that a man may know it for a certainty ? 

"Yes ; thousands have realised it 
. " Then they must be happy people ! 
■ The inquirer was a Eomanist ; the occasion, an 
address just concluded, on " Justification by Faith." 
♦ ♦♦»** 

Grumble— grumble— a man went on scolding the 
police authorities for having done nothing towards the 
Wflsionary's support, scolding the men because they 
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Ind not set any proper TBloe on wluii had been such a 
UoRi^ to the fiKoe — the Uboms rf the mianomij. 
*I think 70Q are koUiig at the wrong side,'' said 
the latt^, "^ Car hst year I had 25,000 hearers pre^ 
aent at my di£Eerent serrioeB ; I did not^ howeYer^ see 
yoa among them T 

"No ; buanesB often prefvented that" 

** During the year sevefal men were Imyogfat to a 
knowledge of the truth and gave th^ hearts to €k>dy 
bat yoQ are not on my list as one f ' 

'* Th^e, there, don't go any fbrth^. I have got 
the worst this time, but do give me a call next time 
yoa come this way. I most be gone now." 

*' Bat stop, there is one other matter. How much 
a year do y(Ai ^ve to die support of the police mis- 
sionary?" 

** Dear, bless me ! My clerk has left odo of his 
papers behind; I must despatch it immediately. 
Good bye ; give me a call soon/' 

Great numbers of the men purchase Bibles when 
once they begin to know the value of such. At one 
time 400 of the men subscribed each for a family 
Bible, the price of which was one guinea. Books of 
prayers are also asked for, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing family worship. On these occasions, the 
missionary frequently goes to offer the first prayer 
amidst the gathered household, as to make a begin- 
ning, is always the most difficult part. One man 
said he had long wished to do so, but feared the op- 
position of his wife, until she entered the room where 
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he had knelt down to pray alone, as was his custom 
before going out on his night duty. ^' I don^t think 
you are right, she said ; "if you need to pray for 
yourself, I am sure you need to pray for me and the 
diildren.^' 

" I do pray for you." 

" Then why don't you pray with us f* 

" My husband is a true Cluistian,'' said the woman 
afterwards to the missionary, " he does everything he 
can to make us comfortable ; but I do wish he would 
talk to us more about religion.'' 

It is the pictures of home missionary work among 
the police which we have principally endeavoured to 
set before our readers. We might enlarge the same, 
and shew the missionary at the station-house by the 
side of the apprehended prisoner, endeavouring to 
instruct, or awaken the conscience, to soothe the 
unhappy girl just rescued from the 'water, or bring 
some other guUty individual to repentance. We 
might shew him detecting the Mormonite in the 
force, and staying his evil influence. We might shew 
him at his weekly meeting, held night after night, at 
the difierent section-houses, urging the message of 
salvation upon his hearers; and the policeman on 
his beat^ very late at night, recalling the words, and 
striving to draw nigh unto Qod. But it is chiefly in 
the number of Bibles subscribed for, the home made 
happy, the family prayer begun, the hope of salva- 
tion awakened in sidmess, or, what is better far, in 
health, that we have chiefly endeavoured to shew 
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his great usefulness. We wish, also, to point out to 
our readers, both in the case of the police, and also in 
that of the cabmen,* the great advantage of having 
missionaries whose work is among particular classes 
of working men. It is to this, as well as to the system 
of house-to-house visitation, that we owe the multi- 
tude of plans for the advantage of working people, 
whose source has been in the labours of the London 
City Mission. The missionary becomes acquainted 
with the peculiar troubles, wants, and temptations of 
particular classes and the causes of them, and then, 
finding ready aid from those who have influence and 
authority, he is able to lessen them. Let us take, for 
an example, the establishment of the mess kitchens 
in the police force. The following is the account 
given of it in the missionary's journal : — 

" The section -houses, where the single men live, 
were formerly filthy places. One common kitchen 
served for cooking, eating, smoking, and brushing 
clothes ; and was, in fact, the only place where men 
could attend to anything they had to do at home. 
They had no other room except their bedroom, and 
they were not allowed to be there except at certain 
hours. Now, every section-house is kept thoroughly 
clean, and beside the kitchen there are washing and 
cleaning rooms, and a room called the library, kept 
on purpose for the use of those who wish to read or 
write. Newspapers and books are provided. For- 
merly, when men came off duty at two o'clock, they 

* See Sins of ih^ Day, CVia.^. Ill* 
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had to cook their dinner, and the confusion and dis- 
comfort may be imagined. Say a dozen men came 
in, after five hours' duty ; there is one fire ; all want 
to cook at one time ; they quarrel, swear, fight — ^but 
enough. The consequence was, that men went to 
public-houses and got their dinner, preferring a tap^ 
room to the home provided for them. And then, as 
to food, some men spent almost all their money on 
it, and others nearly starved themselves to save 
money. I have seen one man eat a pound of beef 
for his dinner, and I have seen another cut a red 
herring in half to make it serve two days. Now a 
cook is kept, and every man in the section- house has a 
regular mess, and that ready at a certain time, which 
costs them less than providing for themselves sepa- 
rately. When I became pretty well acquainted with 
the force, I felt that the young men were being 
iniined ; that the loss of home comforts drove them 
to the public-house or out of the service ; and I wrote 
to the Chief Commissioner, then Colonel Rowan, 
making known to him the state of things as they then 
were. He sent a very kind answer, thanking me for 
my letter, and promising to bear in mind what I had 
written. Soon after the improvements began ; and 
the effect on the men has been, that single men now 
remain in the force, and drunkenness is the excep- 
tion, instead of a prevailing evil.''* So much for 
** preventive measures \" It Would be difficult to say 

* See also the London City Mission Maffozin^ for October 1859. 

A 
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bow large an amount of sin and evil might be done 
away with by the timely employment of such. 

Wewould fsEun commend to those who have read with 
interest and sympathy these few records of the bless- 
ing which has followed home missionary work among 
the police, the consideration that the City Mission has 
no missionary to the letter-carriers of London, a class 
amongst whom offences against the law have multiplied 
to a fearful extent of late years ; partly from the pecu- 
liar temptations to which they are exposed, some of 
which admit of a remedy. " I have stated," * says the 
Bev. John Davis, the ordinary of Newgate, in a letter, 
dated 20th November 1860, " that there cannot bQ 
less than one hundred servants of the post-office now 
Buffering penal servitude, bv4i this is much under 
the truths The rule of the London City Mission is, 
not to appoint a missionary unless a portion of his 
salary is guaranteed by the public. We appeal to 
the thousands and tens of thousands of English 
people," who are daily indebted to the "London 
Letter-Carriers/' to grant them this boon. Let us 
endeavour to rescue them, as a body, from so much 
sin and degradation. A missionary of good judg- 
ment, constantly employed among them, might suc- 
ceed in devising and obtaining a remedy for those 
evils from whence arise some of their peculiar temp- 
tations. Above all, he might carry to them that, 
which is the remedy for all sin, the message of sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ. 

* Before the Court of Aldermen. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE HEDGE FLOWER. 




j^AT after day, as a city missionary passed over 
Paddington Green, a sight met his view in a 
retired part of it which called forth his tender 
sympathy. Shrinking out of view, taking no notice 
of any one, there sat, hour after hour, an old woman, 
and a young girl almost twelve years old. The poor 
little girl, diseased and suffering as children exposed 
to such early hardships generally are, used to sit on 
the ground with her head on her mother's shoulder ; 
they spoke to no one, and no one spoke to them. 
But the missionary could not pass them by. " What 
were they doing there X* he inquired ; " they were 
hxymeleaa" the mother replied. " Once they lived in 

D Street, but now they had no home." " How 

did they live?" "They got a very few halfpence 
during the day ; at night they went to a coffee-shop, 
where they used to sit and sleep." When they lived 

in D Street, the little girl used to go to the 

George Street Ragged SchooL 
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The tnissioaary thought that the beet thing to bo 
{tone for the child was to place her in a refuge, and for 
that purpose be made the case known to those who 
■were able to help. It was sad to take her from her 
old mother, but sickness, dirt, and want were de- 
Btroying the child. " She was," said the compae- 
■ionate missionary, " down trodden." The father 
he found was Btill alive, and, probably by his per- 
8ua.sion, the parents agreed to go into the workhouse, 
when the child was provided for. At leugtb, one 
Saturday the missionary came for her, and t-ook her 
to her new home. 

It waa too late ; himger, hardship, and sickness 
hod done their work on that young and feeble frame. 
She lingered a little while and then died. 

" The case of Ellen Major,"^said the matron of the 
Home • which gave her shelter at the last, " was the 
most tiying we ever received, yet it was a great 
mercy that such an object of pity should have been 
rescued, and that every blessing that could have been 
desired, was granted on her behalf Her death was a, 
happy one ; she was contented and thankful for all 
* The child was plticed in one of the Homes at Camden Town 
in connection with the Bescne Society, through the Coral Fund, 
a ladf kindlj giving a subscription for that purpose. 

It is B meUncholj fact, and one of freqoent occairence, that 
when children are exposed to hardships and priTations in their 
earl; jears, no amonnt of care and kindness afterwards bestowad 
upon them can remedy the eril. Sometimes it affects (he mind, 
•ometlines the bod^. All who are acquainted with the yonDg in- 
matei of refiiget in this conntrf know how often the succour of U14 
Christian philanthropist comes ttxt liOe. 
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that she received, and her helplessness lasted but a 
short time. Her parents came frequently to see her, 
and the mother was by her side when she died ; the 
father had just left. I felt God had ordered it so, 
that he was allowed to return to the workhouse, and 
rest in hope that night I will name two or three 
little things in the child, pleasing in death. One of our 
little girls had, a few days previously, worked a book-' 
marker with * Lord help me ' upon it, I had said, 
• How nice for you, Ellen, if I pin it by your side on 
the wall, and repeat it when your pain returns,' and so 
it was done ; but the child added, * Good, good, good 
Lord, help me,^ many times, On her mother coming 
the day she died, Ellen said, * Mother, see/ turning 
to another book-marker, 'The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want/ I asked her if she loved every one. 
She replied * Yes.* About an hour before she died, 
she wished the girls would sing. It happened that 

Mr C came to shew a magic lantern, and had 

not long before seen her, so that all were engaged in 
the school-room, except the mother and myself ; when 
the time came she died without a moan, a struggle, 
or a sigh. 

" The poor child had been a sufferer for years, and 
it seems at eight years old had lain in a trance three 
days ; she had been much worse and more helpless 
than before she died, and without common neces- 
saries. The state of her body when we received her 
was so bad, and, together with her clothing, was so 
covered with vermin, that it took two hours to clean 
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lier ; during the time she was here, it contmutid to 
OHise us anxietj. 

" Another sad addition to this sad story is, that the 
miHsionaiy who brought her here on the Saturday 
caught coid, and was placed in bis coffin on the fol- 
low ing Saturday. 

" The parents of SUen have lefl the workhouBe 
They hoped to procure work, and so took an empty 
room ; we made 'them a Ijed by cutting up small 
pieces. A lady also kindly gave me a blanket, sheet, 
and counterpane, another gave me two ahillings and 
sixpence to buy a few little necessaries, and make the 
poor woman a dress for the funeral, and comfortably 
clothe the poor man ; people could not be more 
grateful than they were. T merely name these little 
things to shew how good God has been." 



CHAPTER VI 



A STABT IN UFE. 




[ERE is something pleasant to human nature 
in contemplating the rise of an individuid 
from a low to a high estate. It is a constant 
theme in story-books, both for the young and old ; 
we find a man a beggar, and leave him a prince ; or, 
if not a prince, a great man, rich, honourable, and 
with many friends. It is not, we suspect, love for 
our fellow-creatures, or pleasure in their prosperity, 
which makes this picture such an agreeable one ; but, 
that what has happened to one person, may happen 
to another ; and that, when we are engaged in erecting 
any of those pleasant dwellings called " castles in the 
air," we transfer the adventures of the fortunate indi- 
vidual to ourselves. It is true these great changes do 
very frequently take place ; but they are ordinarily 
the result of a long life of industry and perseverance, 
combined with ability, and are too frequently only 
obtained at its close. But there is another great 

change in society, not so pleasant to think of, though 

L 
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at may be, more profitable ; it is, when a person, born 
in affluence, well-educated, and possessing abundance 
iof blessings, sinks down and dies, among the most 
miserable, and sometimes among the most degraded, 
of the poor. Such changes are not much known, nor 
mach talked about ; the individual goes down as be- 
Death the dark waters, only reappearing again upon 
the surface in the records of those, whose office it is 
to help and succour the miserable and the desolate 
in great cities. 

On the floor of a dark room, in a dark court, in one 
of the worst neighbourhoods of London, an old man 
of about eighty was lying very ilL He had not been 
ill very long, about a week ; neighbours and chari- 
table persons had shewn an interest in hifi sufferinga 
Some had come to read to him ; and, as this seemed 
to afford the old man comfort, a &iend suggested to 
his wife to send for the missionaiy. He was very ill, 
and his wife sat silently watching liim ; if he should 
die , but the missionary would soon come. 

He did come, but not soon enough to speak either 
comfort or hope to the sufferer. A few minutes be- 
fore he entered the room, the old man died. The 
misfflonary looked ronnd on a sad scene. There were 
present, several poor but sympathising neighbours. 
Of furniture the room was nearly bare ; there was no 
bed ; only some loose, brown stuff, scattered on the 
floor where the dead man was lying, which had been 
shaken out of its cover, that the cover might be sold, 
or pawned for food ; there was no blanket nor sheet, 
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only a small piece of canvas which had been thrown 
over the sick. And upon whom was the missionary 
looking? Who was this poor old man? The mis- 
sionary's thoughts went back to his own youth ; for 
he saw lying there, a ship-captain and owner, the 
native of a village in the north, only three miles from 
his own birthplace, and whither he used, in early days 
to resort, to read the Bible to the cottagers. 

Whatever the old man's sins or sorrows might have 
been, he seemed to have managed, while he lived, to 
have kept out of the workhouse, and to have sup- 
ported his wife, who was much younger than himself, 
and her little son, a boy about twelve years old. His 
widow was now obliged to look out for some yet more 
wretched and cheaper place, in which to lodge herself 
andher child. She found one inanotheralley, a ground- 
floor, behind a barber's shop, of which apartment the 
missionary's description is, " this room is only like 
a large closet as regards size, and is almost empty." 

There are few employments more beneficial to the 
character, than that of the London city missionary. 
He is continually occupied in seeking out the vicious 
and the miserable, in the hope of rendering them, by 
the good tidings which he brings them, less vicious 
and less miserable. The emolument is small and fixed ; 
equal only to that of a good artisan ; it has nothing to 
tempt the covetous, and being fixed, the daily duties 
cannot be touched with the thought of it ; to do 
them justice, we think there exist but few bodies of 
men, possessing more ready sympathy, more wide- 
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spread benevolence, and more earnest Chrifitianity, 
tban the London city missiooariea. In the present 
inetance, the interest and friendship of the missionary 
followed the poor widow to her " empty closet," and 
centred particularly on the ragged Uttle boy of 
twelve ; for who knows better than- a London city 
miBBionary, the temptation and uDhappiness of a 
child's life in the streetB J The little fellow had a 
good character ; for a year past he bad been attend- 
ing a ragged school, and the master spoke very highly 
of him. He was very anxious indeed to earn his own 
living ; but how ? was the qiiestion. The first thing 
the missionary did for him, was to take away his 
rage, and clothe him in some respectable garments, 
which a lady had kindly given him for the use of the 
poor. The next thing was to get him into a relbgc^ 
where he might he fed, receive some instruction in 
reading and writing, and be taught a trada But he 
tried in vain ; there was a fatal obetacle ; it itaa 
the Uttle fellow's good character. Our readers, per- 
t»ps, irill think this etrange ; but unhappily, whil« 
Hhate an a great uiimber of reformatories, where boys 
QOQTioted of crime may be received and instructed, 
tbere are very few indeed where children only destj- 
^te can be received, without payment. Unauoces^ 
fill ia this attempt, the missionary next bethought 
himself of the Shoe-blacks' Society ; and, pleased to 
aoe his respectable appearance in his tidy clothes, be 
^(anised to call at the " empty closet" 
dny, and take theeandidate with him. 
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It do^ not appeajf upon what the mother and son 
contrived to live during this time ; the poor woman 
was earnestly desirous to do something, but she had 
certainly nothing to do. Perhaps it would be better, 
the missionary thought^ for her son to go into the 
Shoe-blacks' Society, where he might earn something, 
than into a refuge, where he could earn nothing. 
Better for the present, it might be, but not for the 
future ; one great cause of the extreme poverty of 
the poor, is the necessity of thinking only of the pre^ 
sent ; if the boy could have been admitted into a 
refuge, and taught a trade, he might in future days 
have been able to support himself and his mother ; 
but what could a little helpless ignorant fellow of 
twelve, earn? However, he was glad enough to 
accompany his friend the missionary, on a visit to the 

master of the Shoe-black SchooL The master 

heard the story ; but what was the surprise and dis- 
may, both of the missionary and his little friend, when 
they heard that the latter could not be admitted. 
'* No I not with such a good character f' ** No ; im* 
possible." " And why is it impossible f " Because 
he has only one eya" This did not seem at all an 
evident conclusion to the missionary. *^ Cannot/' he 
asked, *' a boy blacken shoes as well with one eye as 
two V The master was inexorable ; the missionary 
wondered more and more, especially as he knew there 
were two boys in the brigade who had been deprived 
of the sight of one eye. At length the mast^ con- 
fessed the truth ; it was not the loss of the eye, but 
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11)0 iliiifi^uremeDt occaamed by h, tr> wiudi lie 
objected ; the lid was doaed, drawn ^iGf^Ij oTer the 
tje, Tlic 1111861011017, with bis poor yo^mg char^, 
laft tho ttcli'X)! in Etlence. " Nov wku U t'l b^cmne 
of tliiii citild," he thought ; " is he to be a vagabond or 
t, thiuf, or what ih to be dooe with him f llie cfaik^ 
r^oiciiig probably to have found bo powerfiii a 
wiilki'd along in tiilcnct.-, not troubled with the 
lUiitotitfB. Upon b<^iiig questioned as to the Loss 
hilt t'yo, hu Maid, it had been occasioned by an aooden^l 
A nboomakifr'fl pricker had run into it. Thos, 
hopei of the day disappointed, he returned to tjirt] 
lUrk, oiiipty cIobdI, a.ud the missionary to his home^ 
to dif{t'nt now platiH for the benefit of his little fiieodL 
" It, diirHiiol liilli'W," lii.'.said to himself, "that because 
OQO brigade rojecta him another Bhould. I will Izy 
the — — - Urigude to-morrow." 

Thithur on the morrow he went alone, leaving the 
child behind him, that he might be better able to 
plead the dangers and temptations to which he was 
expoHod, from tho cruel want, and hunger, and sorrow 
of hii daily lot. " The very end of theee societies," 
he argued, " is that they shall stretch out a band to 
the moit needy — helping a lame dog over the stila" 
On thil oooaaion his eloquence prevailed ; the master 
agreed to see the candidate for ahoe-black honours. 

"Send him to me," he said with sympathising 
kinduess ; " I will set him to work, if possible, with- 
out making any objection whatever." Accordingly 
tn the boy being sent to him, he installed him, to 
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the great satisfaction of the missionary, into the 
ranks of the Bluegate Field Brigade. 

Here was a start in Ufa Honest and industrious, 
the little fellow worked at the shoe-blacking by day, 
went to the school in the evening, and returned to 
sleep in his mother's room at night. But still the 
missionary had many a misgiving about him. The 
Shoe-black Society, like all other professions, is over- 
stocked, and the shoe-blacks so many, that their 
earnings are very small Perhaps the boy might 
manage to find food for himself ; but how could he 
keep both himself and his mother ? His friend began 
to fear that such a " start in life " was like getting 
possession of one brick, when you want to build a 
house. The mother, indeed, was willing to work ; 
but "having work" is like "having a fortune,", a 
person must either be born to it, or attain it by his 
own ability and industry. It is something, however, 
to take one step on the right road. There is no 
comparison to be made between the boy who rolls in 
the gutter all day, playing marbles and begging, and 
the one who blacks shoes all day, goes to school in 
the evening, and sleeps in his mother's dark closet at 
night — one is so much above the other as regards 
" a start in life.'' But will not our readers feel with 
us that life, with such a start, is a race, of whose 
diflSculties, dangers, and sorrows we can know no- 
thing? The benevolent eflforts made to help the 
criminal to return to an honest life are not too many, 
they are even too few ; but the efforts made to pre- 
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«nt the children of tlie poor itom/alliT^ into crime 
Are sadly disproportionate to those made to raise them 
up again. Sometimes we have an idea that it is 
w injury to the poor tu help them too much. So it 
u, if injudiciously done ; but there are certain things 
which people cannot do for themselves ; and no boy, 
we think, left without a father, and withont any 
means whatever of learning a trade, or being put 
into the way of workiog for an honest living, waa 
»Ter injured by being provided with a fair start in 
life. There can be no doubt that the ties of domestic 
daty ought never to be violated ; that parents ought 
to provide for their children, and children for their 
parents when they are aged. But we must consider 
the world as it is, and do the best we can under the 
circamstancea There are few ways in which we can 
noore Intimately help a boy to help himself, than in 
giving him the means of earning a living, when 
ockness or death has deprived him of the help of a 
fitther. 

It ia a remarkable &ct, that in the report of 
die London city missionary who labours especially 
uoong oatcasts, we observe that, of the lads who 
become thieves or vagabonds, the proportion is two- 
thvda greater of those who have lost their father to 
those who have lost their mother; from which it 
would appear that the &ther is a greater loss even 
than the mother. Our readers will perhaps have 
mtioed, in the stories related about refuges, Uiat Um 
bqya are often &therle8S ; and we have observed the 
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same &ct in the majority of the cases of these chil- 
dren of the streets which have come imder our notice. 
The little shoe-black continued so steady and well- 
conducted, that after a time some friends were found 
willing to pay for his admission into a Refuge School 
Here he began life again as a wood-chopper. ''The 
loss of his eye/' says the governor, in his first report 
of him, ** retards his progress, and I fear it will mili- 
tate against him in his struggle to get on in Ufa'' 
From wood-chopping he was promoted to tailoring, 
and at the end of a year, the report from the governor 
was-—'' Though the loss of an eye is a great draw* 
back to his progress in his trade, still he has kept 
pace with other boys ; his conduct is good and trust- 
worthy/' The schoolmaster say»--"He has made con- 
siderable progress in his lessons since he has been in 
the Befuge. When he first came, he could scarcely 
read ; now he can read and write wdl^ and is making 
good progress in arithmetia I trust, by the time he 
is fourteen years of age, that I shall be able to put 
him out in life with the csq>ability of earning his own 
living." 



CHAPTER VIL 



POVERTT'S PRISOS-aOFSR 



If a small house contaming two apartmentc^ 
1 my district," we copy from one of the 
journals of a city missioaary, oq the Rag 
Fair district, "lives an elderly woman, with two 
widowed daughters, one of whom has three children, 
and the other two. The husband of the grandmo- 
ther is a pensioner in Greenwich Hospital, where he 
has been for many years, and where he will be com- 
fortably provided for as long as he may live. So &r, 
therefore, as any support is concerned, the wife's con- 
dition is just as though she had been left a widow. 
For a long time she was somewhat regularly employed 
aa a nurse in the parish of Shadwell ; but, owing 
to a combination of circumstances, she has of late 
only been engaged occasionally in that capacity. She 
is evidently a very sensible and persevering woman. 

" One of the daughters' husbands, a sailor, was sud- 
denly removed from this world, while at home, with- 
out any visible cause, ulment, or warning, four years 
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ago. The widow is a pitiable object, being paralysed 
and almost wholly helpless, which is occasioned in 
part by a diseased finger on the right hand, probably 
incurable, unless the hand be taken ofif. She has 
two children, the elder being seven years old. The 
other daughter lost her husband about the same time 
that her sister became a widow. He also was a sailor, 
and left his ship, with some others of the crew, while 
on a foreign coast, in a boat, four years previous ; no 
tidings of his destiny have ever been received. The 
eldest of these three children is a boy named Wil- 
liam. 

" The mother goes out to work ; but it is only now 
and then that she can meet with employment. This 
is pitiable, indeed, as she is healthy, active, and labo- 
rious. She has had a few days' work at our house 
lately. The children are clothed in rags, or nearly 
naked. Because of this, I am informed, they are never 
allowed to go out into the street at all; when any 
one knocks at the door, they are driven up stairs 
quickly, before the door is opened. There, in a very 
small, smoky room, the poor creatures are located 
from morning to night, for months and months to- 
gether. Only last night, the grandmother stated 
that, during the last six months, they had not been 
oviside of the door. In this way they exist, for they 
can hardly be said to live; occasionally getting a 
little food, which keeps body and soul together ; they 
are deprived, of course, of all means of education. 
This is one of the most touching cases of real distress 
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vbich has ever come undermjiiottce. These women 
h&viog seen, what are sometimes called, ' better dayt^ 
imve considerable delicacy and eelf-respect ; and gsn 
II a reason why the little ones were being kept n 
idoeely confined, that they were deairoua of ' keeping 
their poverty to themselves.' 

" The girl whom I have mentioned as being seYm> 
jreais of age, is very sharp ; and scarcely seeing 
hearing anything beyond the boundarieB of the plae* 
vrtiere tbej are cooped np as prisoners, is led, probor 
hly, in consequence, to listen the more eagerly to 
Irhat is sajd by those who occaaioQally caU. * Yott 
would not think,' said the grandmother, 'that thif 
diild would be minding anything uttered in her 
hearing, but, after a person has gone out, she can tell 
H all over again.' If I am not mistaken, it has beea 
intimated to me that this child's intellect is not deac 
This seems istb^ strange believing, as I do, that the 
rererse is reaUy the case ; but it would not be voy 
larfHirang if all of them appeared somewhat silfy, 
ooDBideTing their condition. My rints are veiy ao- 
0^>table to these su^ring people, and they appear to 
he rery thankful for the interest taken in tiieir wd- 
fiUft" 

The misaonary did srare. He opened the door ti 
this " Poverty's Friaon-honse" to one of its ininate% 
lod, tlffough him, poor Uttle William was placed, by 
Ae kindness of some &iead% in the Boys' Befoge^ 
Whitedu^. 
• A, year passed away, and thai hiifiienda hid ne«i 
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of William. *' Of the boys now in the reftige,'' said 
the Governor, *^ there are some who, I trusty feel the 
power of religion, and, even in the^dormit(»ries, are 
not ashamed, nor afiraid to kned by their bedmde 
morning and evening. They sometimes ask imports 
ant questions respecting personal religion ; some we 
may see, at different times, reading their little books, 
and some the Bible ; and I do hope and tnist, that 
many of these boys may be useful servants in God's 
holy Church. Among those thus changed, I may 

name William ^ He was a very troublesome 

and ignorant little boy when I first knew him, but 
he is quite alt^ed. I gave him leave, during last 
week, to visit his grandmother ; he went and found 
his little brother at her house ; the brother did some> 
thing wrong, for wldch the grandmother scolded him 
in a manner which shocked the elder child. He told 
her how wrong it was for her to do so, and that he 
feared she would be lost. He cried when he came 
home, and has since often asked me to try and get 
his little brother into the refuge ; and when I asked 
him, why ? he said, " Oh ! sir, do try to get my 
brother in ! I wish I could save my poor little bro- 
ther, and bring him here !" 

** William is a very good boy,'' continues the 
governor in his report of the child, " he is progress- 
ing satisfEU^rily in trade, and school ; he has a good 
conduct and indastrial stripe, and is a member of the 
refuge band. He is a good working, and a willing 
boy ; he has been very consistent in his conduct^ and 
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I have every reason to believe lie is an anxious 
quirer after divine truth. On Sunday morning lafl^ 
fcfter the usual address, he came up very softly to my 
ride, and slid hie little hand into mine, and whispered 
something indicative of his love to the Lord. If I 
Bfik them, ' Who is on tLe Lord's side ? up go their 
little hands, ' I am, air ! I am, sir !' there is no doubt 
but that a spiritual thirst has been excited among 
some of these poor boys, and Jesus has said, ' Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousnres, 
for they ahali be filled.' ' He will pour floods upon 
the dry ground ;' and may a plentiful harvest spring 
op to the praise and glory of His great name." 

The good conduct and industrial stripe, is a badge 
of honour, and can only be obtained on the following 
conditions : — 

First, The hoy must have been six months in the 
refuge. 

Secondly, He must not have been reported for 
fighting, lying, swearing, or dishonesty. 

Thirdly, He must be recommended by his trade 
master, for diligence and industry in the workshop, 
and have made satisfactory progress therein. 

Fourthly, He must be recommended by his school- 
master, for application to his lessons, and have made 
satisfactory prt^ress in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic 

Within a year or two more, the next news of 
William was, that he still maintained his good charac- 
ter. Though very ignorant when he was first sent to 
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the refuge, not even knowing his letters, he could then 
both write and cypher, and his masters gave him a 
good character, both in trade and school He left 
the refuge with the commendation of his teachers, 
and was apprenticed to a good business.* 

" Not one of this family,'' says the missionary, " so 
far as I know, yoimg or old, have given any indica- 
tion of criminal propensities as regards covetousness, 
or stealing. William has been bound as an ap- 
prentice for five years to learn engineering, near to 
his own home ; a situation such as few boys, even 
with living parents, of the working or poorer classes, 
could hope to obtain." 

* The whole cost of this boy to the Coral Fund during the 
years he was in the Kefage, amounted only to £21 : 2 : 6. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE WATER SUPPLY. 




a small dwelling, in a humble street, on the 
banks of the Thames, there lived, in the 

November of 1859, a man and his wife and 
three children. The wife seems to have been a nota- 
ble, thrifty woman, by whose efforts probably the 
family were " kept together." One day at the period 
named, she entrusted her husband with a sum of £5 
to pay a bill that was owing. He went out, but did 
not return. At length, in the course of the afternoon, 
he was brought home in a cab, drunk. The angry wife, 
of course, resented this greatly ; the husband, next 
day, penitently asked forgiveness, but asked in vain. 
She would not forgive him, and consequently he would 
not go to work. Next day came, but the wife inex- 
orably refused forgiveness, in which she persisted. 
Considering, however, the consequences, the man 
returned to his work. It was too late ; his employers 
refused to take him on again, telling him, that as he 
had taken three days for his own pleasure, he might 
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take another three for theirs. With a einking heart, 
the repentant drunkard returned to his homcL This 
additional loss by no means inclined the wife to over- 
look the offence ; she upbraided him night and day. 
At last, one Saturday afternoon, as she was busy 
cleaning up her house, not content with turning a 
deaf ear to al! his entreaties, she added, he might go 
and hang himself if he liked. He left the room, and 
went up stairs to his bedroom. The wife went on, 
plying away her dusters and her broom ; and when 
all was ready and tea prepared, fihe bethought herself 
of her husband, and went to call him. He had taken 
her at her word, and was hanging to the bed-post ! 
The woman rushed out into the street, and screamed 
for help ; two men came in and cut the rope ; but it 
■was too late ; her husband waa dead.* 

Brink waa the cause of this frightful domestic 
tragedy. Drink, that fills our police courts, our 
workhouses, our hospitals, our jails."f- In our own 
country, could but this one vice be subdued, we might 
almost hope to realise the visions of the Emperor of 
the French, and proclaim, " Pauperism extinct." The 
power, too, of this evil passion, when it has once gained 

• This sad story was forwarded to ns by the Missionary of tha 
London Bridge District. We are always willing to give the name 
and address of those persons wliose caaes are mentioned, to any 
one who asks for it, within a reasonable period. 

+ It was once stated to us by a city missiooaiy, that the graater 
number of Ihoae who were compelled to become inmates of woik- 
hODies were bronght there by drink. From these, of course, we 
miut ezclade the sick wd. vtra a%«d. 
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the ascendancy, is fearful to contemplate. Well may 
the Scripture say, "Strong drink is raging." We 
remember the remarkable case of an old Irish widow, 
which occurred in London two or three years ago^ 
For seventeen years she had been a teetotaler ; a most 
happy abstinence £rom sin and shame. At the end 
of this period, a medical man thought some slight 
stimulant necessary for her health. She consulted 
her priest, who advised her to take it. The eflfect 
was magical No sooner had she tasted it, than the 
old appetite returned with augmented force ; she did 
not stop until she had spent all her savings for seven- 
teen years, which amounted to no less a sum than 
£150, and shortly afterwards she died 

Let us look back at the picture of English society, 
seventy or eighty years since. It is notorious that 
the vice of drunkenness pervaded the middling classes 
then, to fully as great an extent as it now pervades 
the lower. What has wrought the cure? Chris- 
tianity and civilisation ; a wider diffusion of the gos- 
pel, has raised the tone of moral feeling, even in those 
who are not actuated by religious principle ; inter- 
course with other nations, cultivated tastes, and 
intellectual attainments, have substituted recreations 
more worthy of a man, for the odious propensity of 
drinking. We were going to say animal propensity ; 
but it is not an animal propensity, no animal is 
addicted to intoxication. The same remedies, we 
think, would work the same change in the lower 
classes, i. e., the diffusion of true leligLow. ^2c&£s^<^ 
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Ihem, and ci higher tone of civilisation. The spread 
»f true Chnatianity, will teach man the obligation 
le lies under to obey the laws of God, which for- 
^d ioteniperance ; it will empty the public-housea, 
md cure our people of dmnkenueas. There is no 
j[Ood apart from God, and there ia uo evil which the 
iove of God in the heart of man cannot remedy. 
&.S an example we may cite that, wlienever the dew 
>f God's Spirit has really fallen upon any place in 
ie times of Revival, one of its most striking visible 
fi^uits has been the cessation of this s'm. 

In the consideration of the second subject as re- 
S^ards the working classes and the poor, namely, the 
iiflFiision of a higher degree of civilisation amongst 
them, there are two means, especially, by which it 
cannot be doubted, that the amount of drunkenness 
in this country might be considerably lessened ; the 
one is the providing rational and proper amusements 
for them ; at present, in many places, particularly in 
villages, the public-house is the only place of recrea- 
tion the poor man has, the only place where he can 
meet his neighbours, talk over the news of the day, 
in short, amuse himself ; and amusement is the law of 
our nature. The other means, and the one which we 
are now purposing to urge upon the consideration of 
all those who desire to aid in the good work of 
diminishing the frightful evil of drunkenness, is the 
furnishing the labouring dasses with a sweet and 
plentiful supply of water. 

However true it may be in political economy that 
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the increase of a nation in commerce, manufactures>' 
and the arts of civilised life, tends to an increase of 
comfort, and the supply of the necessary wants among 
the labouring classes, yet there are certain excep- 
tions ; certain cases in which an increased abundance 
among the rich, tends to abridge the allowance abso* 
lutely necessary to the poor. In our days, Water 
forms an instance of this. The water companies, 
which carry abundance into the mansions of the 
wealthy, tend to diminish the supply of the poor ; 
the wells, pumps, &a, of former days, get out of 
repair, and fall into disuse. In a poor street in 
Brighton, there used to be formerly three wells ; 
gradually, one, after another has been closed, and the 
water in the only one remaining open, is quite, say 
the inhabitants, unfit for drinking. It is a very long 
street ; here and there are blocks of houses in which 
the water is laid on ; for the others there is none, 
nor any means, that we know of, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, of obtaining any ; though this state 
of things has been brought before the public, and 
urged upon the consideration of benevolent indivi- 
duals, for years past, it remains unaltered ; those who 
can afford to have the water laid on, have it ; those 
who cannot, go without it, or get it how they can. 

God " sendeth the springs into the valleys which 
run among the hills/' and down they pour this price- 
less, healthful, helpful gift to man. But man denies 
to man the gift of God ; there are few of the physical 
causes of suffering which oppress the poor, more en- 
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Acruig. «Dd fartber extendii^, than tte mut «( 
VBter, aod few which prodoce mere movml «*iL Sop* 
pooB a fly-m&n comee home &om a long, bot^ dni^ 
drive, and takes out the little bit of cold dion^ tlriitl 
ha brought with him from home in the inomiii^'fl 
wrapped op and deposited secr^ly in the oomertf 
tbc carriaga He wants eomething to drink, does u4 
not ? Where is he to get it i He mwM go to t 
poblic-bouse, and when he goes to the pablic-booifj 
he must driolt beer ', be cannot get water, 
lemedy proposed for this evil has been the c 
fcuQtaina 
I The diinkiog fountain ! would that its clear brigfafi 
[ waves spraDg up in every town and village of « 
land, at every railway station, beside every public 
load! 

" Wherever these fonntains have been erected," it 
u laid, " drankennesB has decreased. At the con- 
duit OD the Market Hill in Cambridge, there is a 
■ingle ladle to enable thirety souls to obtain a draught ; 
it is truly astonishing to observe how much it is uaed ; 
and," continues the writer, " why should there not 
be more fountains to supply water, both to man and 
beast }" Why not, indeed ? There ia only one 
reason ; we do not think enough of the wants of oar 
fellow-cieatuFea. 

A director of the Midland Counties' Bailway, haa 
oreoted, at bis own expense, at the Leicester Station, 
a marble drinking fountain. He says concerning it ; 
" During the short time it has been in operati<m 
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ample proof has been afforded of the great adyantag# 
o^ and even necessity for, such supplies of water for 
driaking purpoees. It is with great pleasure that I 
state that, at their last meeting, the directors of ihe 
Midland Counties' Bailway resolved to erect drink* 
ing fountains at all the principal stations on their 
line. The cost is so very small in comparison with 
the greatness of the benefit, that I venture to express 
a hope that before long every railway station of any 
importance throughout the country will be supplied 
with one or more of these fountain& May I also 
add^ that at two or three of the Midland stations 
troughs of water, always filled, have been placed ad- 
joining the cattle and sheep pens. It frequently 
happens that cattle are driven to the railway aftor 
standing for hours in the market ; they are then 
loaded into trucks, where they are kept in a state of 
the greatest excitement for a further lengthened 
period, and it may be during a journey of hundreds 
of miles without any opportunity of watering. The 
cattle-dealers are very thankfid, and speak in the 
highest terms of this arrangement for the benefit of 
their stock.'' 

" The first fountain erected,'' says the Report of the 
Drinking Fountain Association, " is resorted to about 
six thousand times, one open at Bethnal Green eight 
thousand times^ and one in Horseferry Road, West* 
minster, five thousand times daily. It is ascertained 
that the forty-three fountains in Liverpool are fre* 
quented about fifteen millions of times annually, and 
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i b estimated that an adequate number of fountaJM 
irould be resorted to above twenty-one millions of 
limes anuTially. At this rate — which, however, may 
3e taken as below the average London rate — an ade- 
{uate number of fountains in London would be an- 
nually resorted to about one hundred and seventy-aix 
siiUioDB of times." 

At a meeting of the National Temperance League 
KB hear that the St Giles' drinking fountain, erected 
in Endell Street at the sole cost of Marmaduke Lang- 
jale, Esq,, has created a great impression in that 
densely-populated neighbourhood. The number of 
persons who drank of it on the day of ita being 
opened, between the hours of twelve and eight, were 
5179. Since that ilay the number of person.s drink- 
ing bas averaged four a minute ; so that during the 
seventeen hours, from five in the morning till ten at 
night of ea«h day, upwards of four thousand persons 
avail themeslves of it. Working men express them- 
selves as highly sensible of the value of this gift, and 
the only inconvenience apparent at present, is in the 
large number of persons who bring cans and jugs to 
be filled with the water, to the disturbance of those 
who wish to drink and pass on. Another fountain, 
it is hoped, will shortly be opened in the neighbour- 
hood of the Seven Diala, towards which the contri- 
butions of working men only are accepted. 

Nevertheless, great as is the benefit conferred by 
the drinking fountains, there are certain regulations 
Inth regard to them which, unless they are altered, 
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will, we fear, impede very much their usefulness in 
lessening intemperance amongst the poor. One of 
these impediments, is the objection of the water 
companies to grant a constant supply ; thereby ren- 
dering necessaiy a machinery of taps, &c, which, 
especially in poor districts, is continually out of order. 
The other, is the difficulty which appears to be found 
in erecting them in low neighbourhoods. Of four 
fountains subscribed for, through the Coral Fund,* 
one only is at work. The second, intended for a tho- 
roughfare in Rag Fair, has been delayed for a twelve- 
month, although the site has been agreed upon, until 
another designed by a nobleman for a more pubUc 
locality shall be completed. The third is seldom, 
indeed, in working order ; either the water supply is 
stopped, or the cups have been wrenched oflf ; while 
opposite to it flourishes, in the greatness of success, 
the public-house designating itself derisively, in all 
the splendour of blue and white letters, — 

" The Fountain." 

The fourth, intended for the street above mentioned, 
was constructed after a design which rendered it im- 
possible to make use of it for that locality. 

In our misty, rainy country we do not want foun-^ 
tains as ornaments. Nothing can look more deplor- 
able than the playing waters looming through a 
yellow fog ; we do not want them in places of fashion- 
able resort, the rivals of the pillar or the statue ; con- 

* See Coral Mmionary Magoid'M, 
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f templating tbcca as intended solely for tbe use of tit I 
[ labouriug classes, tliej would seem to us, under theM 1 
r arciim stances, as completely dissociated from thl 
J (Work they are intended to do, as happened in thf 
I «djudica,tion of the case between nose and eyes^ that 
" Whenever the dobc pot his gpectsi'leg on, 
By daylight or candlelight ojea should be Ehut." 

What labouring man would take his bread and 
dieeee, and sit down to eat it at a splendid fount«un, 
n a place of fashionable resort ! What we want is, 
good useful fountains, in low neighlwurhoods, with ft 
constant supply of water, the rivals, not of tbe statu^. 
or the pillar, but of the public-hoiiae. - 1 

Another cause, which, unless it is obviated, wiJt 
render the driiikiog fountains an insfffctua! remedy 
against intemperance, is the custom which prevails ia 
Bome places of shutting off the supply in tbe winter. 
It is the hahit of intemperance among the poor, 
against which we have to contend ; 'a habit, the 
foundation of which ia laid in early years, for it ie 
quite surprising sometimes what a large amount of 
ginger beer, &c., is sold by the keepers of small shops 
to the children of the poor. The habit thus coiq- 
menced, becomes confirmed in after life, and can only 
be broken through by the substitution of another; 
now, if a man is compelled to go to the public-house 
to obtain something to drink in the winter, of course 
he will continue the same habit in the summer ; 
Bevere frosts in our country are not frequent, nor of 
long continuance, and no other cause ought to inter- 
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nipt the water supply. That the drinking foontaini 
may be of essential service against intemperance is 
Qertain, and we trust they will The City Mission^ 
reporting the number of ''drunkards reclaimed,'^ 
during the year 1859, at 1102, being an increase of 
S06 above the previous year, ascribes this additional 
success, in part, to the beneficial effects of drinking 
fountains. 

We must also remember that the drinking foun- 
tains, excellent as they are, will not obviate the social 
and physical evils entailed upon the poor by the want 
of water for domestic purposes, cooking, washing, &c., 
&c. Sometimes people will say of a poor family in 
distress, " Well, but they might be clean, at any rate.'* 
Might they ? It sometimes happens that nothing is 
more expensive than cleanliness. Buch an observa* 
tion is very much like that of the little French prin- 
cess, who wondered people shotdd starve, when they 
could get such nice buns for a halfpenny ! If we paid 
the same proportion of our income for water that the 
poor sometimes do, we doubt whether we should think 
it so easy to be clean. We are apt to make as erro- 
neous an estimate, of the opportunity which the poor 
have, of supplying themselves with ordinary neces- 
saries, as the philosopher did of education, who would 
not have his sou taught to read and write, consider- 
ing such knowledge so common that it came of itself 

Let us see ; here is a man, and his wife, and six 
children, poor people ; then, here is a gentleman, and 
lady, and six children. The poor man earns 12s. per 
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week, 80 that, if he buys only two buckets of watei 
every day, at a halfpenny per bucket, that com«« to 
7d. per week, or about one-twentieth of his income. 
The gentleman has £500 per annum, the water used 
for hi8 household costs, perhaps, ^1, lOs. per annum, 
or almost 63d. per week, being the three hundred and 
thirty-sisth part of his income. Therefore, it is nearly 
eighteen timeB cheaper for the gentleman's family to 
practise cleanliness, than for the poor man's, auppos- 
ing that two buckets of water per day would suffice 
for that purpose, and we need scarcely add, that, for 
a family of eight persona, such a supply would be tat 
too small. 

Water ! we ask this boon in behalf of all the poor 
in England to whom it is at present denied ; water, 
as the natural drink of man, the gift of God to bim 
for that purpose. God has poured out of the earth 
freely and abundantly this precious gift ; let us do 
the part which He has left toua, of bringing it freely 
within reach of the poor. 




CHAPTER 11. 

TH£ OINDEB HEAP ; 0B» THE DISTBESS FOB BENT. 

of work ! " "Well ! " says a young gentle- 
man to himself^ whilst sitting cosily by the 
parlour fire, as these words reach his ears, 
" he's out of work I I should think he'd be glad of 
it ; it's very pleasant, indeed, to have nothing to do 
all day long but what one likes;" and the young 
gentleman looks as though he would like to be *' out 
of work " rather ofbener than that catastrophe falls 
to his share. 

It is true the young gentleman does not realise 
that, to the poor man, " out of wort" means " out of 
food ;" means debt, distress, starvation, or the work- 
house ; but he might know it, if he were to think 
upon the subject 

We fear sometimes that the words " out of work," 
scarcely convey their full sense of the misery endured, 
even to those who do take thought for the poor. A 
healthy, strong, industrious man, who sits at home 
by his own fireside, wanting work, while his wife and 
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ehildrea ai« wanting bread, is like a man in a lAa^ 
wrecked vessel, with countless stores of wealth a 
board, and who yet sees himself, and all that he lovee, 
tbttnt to perisL What is the use of his wealth) 
And what t« a poor man, out of work, is the present 
use of his health, his strength, his indtistry ? Sorrow 
begins to gather round hini. At first the bill b^im 
at the little shop, and it gets longer, and longer, and 
longer, as the time goes by. Perhaps it will take 
tim all the summer to pay it. Then twM ceases ; 
his own Simday coat and his wife's Sunday gown are 
pawned to meet the daily wants. One thing after 
Woth^r goes ; the cottage looks bare and wretched ; 
■nd the rent — that dreadlnl rent — is getting heaped 
tip as the weeks go by. If he shoiild even get work 
now, when will he be well-to-do again ? And tSi 
this because he is " out of work." He ia not sick^ 
nor idle, nor a bad workman, nor a dmnkard ; he is 
only " out of work" 

Whether from the habit of being out, or the misery, 
under such circumstances, of being at home, few men 
erer pasa these wretched days in their own dwellings, 
unless, indeed, they pass them in bed. But the in* 
dustrious man, who has no taste for bed nor ior the 
public-house, generally passes them, hour after hoar, 
day after day, walking about " seeking for work." 

It 80 happened that, about the close of the yettf 
1857, a labouring man, at a town in Yorkshire, 
named Thomas Pulling, found himself, with his wife 
*nd family, in the deplorable condition above de* 
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scribed Work was not to be had ; at least, he could 
not get it What was to be done ? The only resource 
which presented itself was to go to some other town. 
It is incredible to what distances the honest poor 
will go, when " out of work/' to seek for it. Man- 
chester was the town fixed upon ; and, leaving his 
wife and children to follow, if he should have good 
fortune, Thomas set out for the great and wealthy 
city. 

Here poor Thomas recommenced his task; the 
weary, weary tramp after work. Then came the 
long, long walks, the disappointments, the daily 
dwindling of the few shillings which were to find 
him bed and food. 

Things began to mend, but only a little. Then 
his brother came over upon the same quest, and the 
two shared their meal together. 

So the spring came on, and the summer, and then 
the winter drew near again. The men had a little 
work, not enough, but still something. The wife 
and her children might come now, it was thought, 
and they would all live together; they should get 
along somehow. The brother's wife was dead. They 
got a little bit of furniture together ; something like 
a bed or two, or substitutes for them, a rickety 
table, a chair or two, and a kettle. The whole only 
cost a few shillings, but it was all the poor men had 
to expend. 

So the wife came. It was but exchanging the lane 
in the street of one city, for the lane in the st^reet of 

N 
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bat, doubtless, both wife and ciuUrQi nd I 
b« glad to be with " Father " again. 

It «M tmlher & aaid bosiDPSs, bow«ver, for tbe wife I 
gim ilie mmt sbxj — Uk money ail spent fx (oai I 
'■■d itiD Uks isme dreodfol airenrs of i^nt ntnsiiif I 
op ; winter, too, was opoo tbism -, dreary miil-vinte, I 
when work is moie scarce than ever, auid when a 
tiiBM those who have it^canaot do it. " Jtiot a sIiijIk I 
of work did my hasband do for six weeks," peffa^i 1 
•ome pooc woman will say, " through that 'ere frotH' I 
Tbi^ however, was a mild, damp winter, tnuddy be- I 
Death and dark above. 

The wife had not long been settled in the pow, 
little habitation in the dirty lane, which was to be 
her new home, when the same trouble came upon the 
family ^ain. Thomas and hia brother were agMn 
" out of work," " Out of work " at the b^inning of 
December ! Weary days and weary nights might 
indeed be expected now ; and weary, in truth, they 
were. It was hard to find bread for the children's 
mouths, and there was the rent still runoing on, 
promises and entreaties keeping out the landlord, 
like the trunk of a fallen tree keeps out the stream, 
which is gathering in tenfold force behind it 

It was a sad errand to go out on every moniiog, 
and a sadder task still to report the want of success 
at night 

" There they stand," said a woman once to us, of 
her husband and her sou, " there they stand all day 
in the cold upon that CU£f, with th^ chairs, often and 
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often getting nothing 'cept an appetite." Whether 
poor Thomas and his brother got an appetite we do 
not know, but for a long time they certainly got 
nothing elsa 

At length, one happy evening, the men came home, 
and reported they had got a job, aiid were to go to 
work on Monday. On Monday ! joyful news ! 

Well, now, what was to be done for the present ? 
The trunk of the tree was giving way, and the long 
arrears of rent were about to pour down upon them ; 
the agent would call for the rent on Monday. But 
what need to fear that, when money would be coming 
in ? Still, he could not be put oflF with only pro- 
mises any longer. So a small sum of money was 
scraped together somehow, and entrusted to the wife, 
for the purpose of paying him a small portion of 
the debt, and also to find herself and her children 
food 

Monday morning came, and the men set out to go to 
work. With a lighter he^t, the poor wife went about 
her daily business. During the morning, the agent, 
as was expected, called for the rent. The wife pro- 
duced the money ; not all that was owing, indeed, 
but the part, promising to pay the rest soon, as on 
that very day her husband had gone to work. The 
man looked dissatisfied. What could she do ? She 
had nothing more to give but promises ; at length, to 
her relief, he turned to go away, and now she began 
to prepare her children's dinner. She had not been 
extravagant, in the hope of her new-found riches ; 
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the meitl was ouly to consist of a little bread mi I 
Bome t«a ; but no doubt the little oues eyed it wili I 
donciDg eyes, and the mother herself wohW be » I 
freshed by the poor Englishwoman's greatest Ininij | 
—often her breakfast, dinner, and supper, — wfaeotb 
can get it, " a comfortable cup of tea." 

Just now another visitor entered the scantily fur I 
nished rooni. What could he want ? Howevsr, it I 
tnnst have boen some relief to see it was not tie 
man for the rent again. Poor mother 1 it was &i 
worse I it was the bailiff come to sell all they had in 
the world, to pay the rent. Mother and children left 
their food untaated. The man looked contemptuously 
around. " The whole/' he coldly said, " is not woiA 
eix shillings." But " tht; whole" way their " all," by 
sight and by day ; there was no use in crying, no nae 
in scolding, they must see it all go, and sit down cm 
the floor, and cry, if they liked, till the husband and 
father came home from his work. Not they, indeed ! 
The bailiff took hold of the woman and turned her 
out of the house, commanding her children to be gone 
also ; then, taking up_the food she had been prepar- 
ing, he flung it after them, took the key and locked 
the door. 

Great was the grief of the poor woman and her 
children ! What was to become of them ? Were 
they to pass the night in the miserable, wet, {oggy, 
alley ? Would their neighbours shelter them ? They 
were strangers in a strange place. There was only 
one comfort ; though it was now but mid-day, yet the 
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evening would come, and then the father would bo 
home I but they had no home ! and when the fathw 
did oome, he would have no money ; and was tbib 
the happy Monday t 

At length the dark afbernoon closed in, and home 
came the father and the uncle. Sad was the welcome 
indeed that awaited them J The wretched &mily 
took counsel together, the result of which was, that 
the whole party set off to tramp through the city, to 
find, if possible, some quarters for the night 

Long did they tramp from place to place in vain ; 
they could pay but little, and they had no fiienda 
At length, at one lodging-house, they succeeded in 
getting shelter for the night for the woman and 
children ; the weather not being severe, the men 
thought they might find some hiding-place till morn- 
ing ; there was an engine-house they knew of at a 
little distance, where they thought they could sleep 
for one night. It was not in the town, but at a place 
in the neighbourhood. Bidding, therefore, the wife 
and her children good night, they set out for the spot. 
To their vexation, when they reached it, the engine- 
house was closed ; there was no hope of gaining ad- 
mittance to it that evening. 

We have said the weather was not severe, nor was 
it ; but the cold damp air of the night began to chill 
the weary men, and they longed for some shelter ; 
some place where they could get warmth and rest 

To go back to the city, and strive again for a lodg- 
ing would be useless. What, then, should they do ? 
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One of them thought of a place ; there were fi 
iron-works in the neighbourhood, outside of whiA I 
there was snre to be a heap of nice warm cinders; 
bad as this might be for a bed, it was better than the 
damp ground, and it would warm tliera. 

To the cinder-heap, consequently, they hastened; 
and, choofiing a place where the warm air was issuing 1 
from beneath, the two men laid themselves down to 
Bleep. 

It was night in the great wealthy city. Of ita 
millions of inhabitants, thousands slept warm and 
Bafely, feeling no evil, and caring for none ; thona^ide 
passed the night in pleasure, in the luxurious ball- 
room, or the brilliant theatre, feeling no evil, and 
caring for none; and the moroing dawned alibe on 
the Bo6t bed, the ball-room, and on the cinder-heap ; 
but how different was the awakening 1 

The men slept long. The factory people catne to 
their labour before it was light ; but they did not 
awaken them ; day came, but still they slept. The 
wife and her children woke up from their sleep, and 
they were alone ; no one came. And no one ever 
came again. The &ther and his brother slept their 
last sleep on the cinder-heap. The warm air, issuing 
so pleasantly frx>m beneath the cinders, was gas. 
They were both found dead. 



It is not right to impute blame to a landlord in 
distruning for rent, except when any cruelty is 
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practised ; as, in the above case, which took place at 
the close of 1857, and was reported in the Times of 
that year ; but the law itself calls for amendment. 
In the United States, we believe, beds, and articles 
absolutely necessary for daily use, are exempted from 
seizure. No facility ought to be given to enable per- 
sons to live in a house without paying the rent ; and 
no possibility afforded in the name of the law for 
oppression. It is upon the poor that the law of dia- 
train for rent weighs most heavily. In many cases, 
their houses are owned by persons almost as poor as 
themselves; it would, therefore, be a hardship, as 
well as an injustice, to shelter a dishonest tenant 
But does the present law ensure the pajrment of 
rent? Has it any better eflfect than the law of im- 
prisonment for debt was found to have in former 
years ? This law has been repealed, not only without 
any injury to the community, but, probably, with 
decided benefit ; and we cannot but think the same 
result would follow an alteration of the law between 
landlord and tenant. 

We give the following case, as an instance of the 
hardship to which a tenant is liable, by the power 
which landlords have under the present law. 

"Times, Monday, September 24. 1860. — Marl- 
borough Street. — A man named Richard C ^ 

No. 1 Street, was summoned for levying 

an illegal and excessive distress on goods belong- 
ing to a poor but respectable mechanic, at No. 8 
G Street. 
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" Mr Edward Lewis, of Marlboroagh Street, ^ I 
toitously appeared f»r the complainant, and sbtti I 
tufl case. 

"Mr Lewis said the complainant, a. short time back, | 
h&d tbe misfortune to lose a child by death, aiA I 
when he buried it, was in arrears for rent, balf-tr I 
crown. He had bard circumstances to contend witi; I 
and on the 13th instant, eight days after, he buried 
his wife, who had died soon after their infant. The 
day before the fimeral, the 12th, five shillings were 
due, which would have been paid ; but the unfeeliog 
defendant, as landlord, taking advantage of the 
mournful procession leaving the house, actually broke 
open the door of complainant's apartment, and, with 
a broter, carried off all his little fiimitnre, together 
with his tools of trade, and the few articles of apparel 
of his deceased wife ; and that for five shillings, 
which he had been assured would be paid him tva the 
oomplainant's return. He was aware the pen^ty 
under the 2d and 3d Victoria, cap 71, was small, and 
quite inadequate to meet the justice of as hard- 
hearted and inhuman a case as the present. The 
object was to take the sense of the Court on it, 
and compel the return of the goods in question. 

" The complainant, now residing in D 
Street, proved that all had been advanced ; and said 
the defendant called on him on the 12th for his rent, 
when he told him of the loss of hb wife, as well as 
child, that he should bury her the next day, and 
would directly afterwards pay the five shillings for 
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rent due ; adding, that he had it then, but did not know 
exactly the cost of the interment at Woking, and, there- 
fore, should like to wait till he returned. The defen- 
dant replied — ' ! you have the money, and won't 
pay ; then I know what to do,' and left. Betuming 
from the funeral, he foimd his room-door, which he 
had left locked, broken open, and all he possessed 
taken away — ^bed and bedstead, mahogany sideboard, 
books, his work tools, and a gold ring, and the clothes 
of his dead wife, which he should be sorry to part 
with, though not, perhaps, in actual value, worth 
more than fifty shillings. Goods, tools, and clothes 
were all seized for five shillings. 

" In reply to the charge, the defendant said the 
complainant had refused to pay him at all, because 
of the deaths ; that other lodgers had grumbled be- 
cause of the effluvia arising from the room he tenanted, 
and wanted it aired ; and that he consulted a broker, 
who advised a distrain. All the goods he had got 
still, and would return on his rent and expenses being 
all paid him. 

Mr Beadon said, the taking such an advantage of 
a poor man leaving his home to bury his deceased 
wife was most unfeeling and cruel in the extrema 
If his object was simply airing a close room, why 
seize all the goods ? Common decency, for any pur- 
pose, and under any circumstances, should have 
prompted him to wait till the next day. 

" Mr Lewis — I am instructed to say, that all the 
man has stated in defence is untrue. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

EVEEY man's BIBTHEIGHT ; OB, THE OABMAN'S 

SABBATH. 

jHiCH is the best place to preach the gospel in ? 
Some years ago it was thought a church was 
the only place ; then it occurred to Christian 
people, that there were thousands upon thousands in 
a Christian country, who no more thought of going 
to church, than a crossing-sweeper thinks of going to 
court ; then came the visiting from house to house, 
the meeting in the poor man's home, in the wretched 
lodging-house, the preaching in the open air ; now, 
even the theatre uucloses its doors to the messengers 
of the gospel ; but of all the unfavourable places, 
either for speaking or hearing, perhaps the most un- 
favourable would seem to be a London cab-stand. 
The noise, the hurry, the traffic — " frequently," says 
a city missionary, " have I been in danger of acci- 
dent, and pulled out of danger by the men " — ^the 
men's attention diverted by looking out for a fare, 
their vices, ignorance, opposition, all appears to ren- 
der the cab-stand a most unpromising field for a 
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goapol liarvMt. But the labourers went forth, | 
bltwHed tlio work, and men were saved. Now tf 
KK a coiwideraLle, and fast increasing nambeft'l 
sober, thoiiglitful. godly men, among tiie London alt- 
dtivent We read, " The careless, the indifenst 
hkvu b«!ome serious ; the prolane have begun tofe* 
an oath ; the drunkard to turn away with loathing 
from the intoiicnting cup ; the hold sceptic aid 
vxyt&ag infidul to ocicnowledge their doubts ; the 
wavering havo become decided, and a spirit of inr 
tiuiry nJatitig to divine things, never before so shewn, 
to luauifeHtiug itselt A deep seriousness appears to 
h* ectUiiif; on the minds of many, and the apathy, 
the indifftivuce, before shewn, ia to all appearance faet 
pMciUf; away. N'ot a few liave become attendants 
ou tho »)onus of grace, and several have united them- 
«alvoa iu fellowship with the Church." Of some we 
htmr. ■' th«y are daily witnesses for their Saviour, 
Mtd )uv doing a groat work among their fellow-men ;" 
"ooustant attendants ^at the church and the Bible 
olosu, tbey are urging their fellow-cabmen to come 
also." Of auoUier, and another, " he is a communi- 
oaut, and quite a missionary in his placa" " I have 
got a man in my employ," says one driver, " who 
always carries tracts under his box and distributee 
tliem as he thinks most proper." A fresh man came 
on my stand to-day," says a missionary ; " I asked 
liiw if he had a Bible ?" " Got a Bible !" he siud, 
" 1 might as well be without a head ; that book's all 
to luo." And so it was all to Mark N , the cob- 
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verted Elomanist. This man was one of the police, 
who now attend the cab-stands, in place of the old 
watermen. They are, many of them, superannuated 
soldiers and sailors. Mark N was first a Ro- 
manist, from a Bomanist he had become an infidel, 
and felt, as he says, " a wish to hang all the priests 
and parsons in the world." The missionary reasoned 
with him, told him he had better read his Bible, and 
at length prevailed upon him to go to a place of 
worship. In the course of the sermon the preacher 
said, addressing diflferent classes of people, " If there 
is a poor Roman Catholic here, he may come to the 
Saviour, and find mercy and pardon." This went 
straight to Mark's heart. After the sermon he spoke 
to the clergyman, who encouraged him to seek salva- 
tion in Christ. Time after time also, when the city 
missionary came to the cab- stand, he addressed himself 
to Mark. By the blessing of God on the seed thus sown, 
Mark became a penitent believer. He is now a great 
help to the missionary on the stand, and a member of 
the Cabmen's Lord's-Day Rest Association. He has a 
very great love for the Bible ; he saved up all his 
odd pence till they came to £2, with which bethought, 
to his great delight, Scott and Henry's Commentaryt 
The poor commentary, however, did not meet with a 
very kind welcome at home, for his wife, who was 
still a Romanist, assured him ^'she would as soon 
have a viper in the house/* He, however, stood 
firm to his book, and made it his daily study; he 
grew so fond of it that at last, one evening, he made 



hb appearance at the meeting ia the missionaij'i 
room, Boniewhat to the amusement of the latter, wili 
thia huge hook under the skirts of his greatcoat "! 
brought it," he said, " that I might understand tk 
pusu^fl of Scripture that are read. You kno*. 
Sir, " / have a great deal of waste ground to jiS 

This favourahle change in the men, reacts on thai 
fiuniliea. The little ones run to their father's bed- 
side in the morning, to search his pockets for the 
traciA, which tlie missionary has given him ; "whai 
the man goes first on a good path," says a city mis- 
nonary, " the woman generally follows." Whtai the 
man goes to the church and the Bible-class, the 
woman goes too, and the children go to the Sunday- 
6chool. A reading-room for the cabmen in several 
districts, with a good library, has taken the place of 
the public-house. " I have lent about 200 books, 
during the year, from my own iibraiy, and most of 
them 1 have received safely back again," says a city 
missionary, whose 'parish consists of seventy cab- 
stands and 1000 drivers. There are now about 2000, 
out of 14,000 of the London cab-drivers, who enjoy 
theit Sabbath ; the increase of the six-<iay plates 
amounted to about 300 during the last year. 

Who have been the instruments ? and what have 
been the means of so happy a change? " Instruments," 
"tneans," only, we say, for the work is the Lord's. 
The instruments have been the London city 
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aries ;* the means, one of the principal means at any 
rate, the revival of the Sabbath among the cabmen. 
There is not a single journal of any missionaiy to 
these men, nor any case of conversion among them, 
that we are acquainted with, in which this does not 
stand prominently forward. 

How can it be otherwise ? The cabman works 
from sixteen to eighteen hours daily ; " I change my 
horse between two and five in the afternoon/' says 
one, '' and at that time I very often see mechanics, 
especially in the building trades, leaving their daily 
labour, and on Saturday afternoon in the city, the 
rest of nearly all has begun. I go back to the stable 
at half-past nine, and leave the stable again with my 
cab at seven in the morning.'' When the Sabbath 
is included in these hours of labour, is such a man 
likely to remember that he has a soul ? Some are 
worked harder stilL What can be the effect of such 
a system upon the domestic habits of a man ? ''I 
scarce knows," said a rough-looking omnibus-con- 
ductor, finding his way up a by-road in a suburb of 
London to his dwelling, "I scarce knows my way 
home by daylight" Still more sad is the question, 
** What is the effect upon their souls of such an utter 
want of a pause in the hours of work, of any oppor- 
tunity of worshipping God ? A cabman was called 
one morning to take a fare out of London ; it was a 

* Followed bj manj others now, such as the Cabmen's Sondaj 
Best Association; bat the City Mission "broke np the &llow 
ground," Mr Adams being appointed the first missionary in 1844. 
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mui and woidaq about to be married. Wfaen tfi 
got to the cliurcli, the bridc^TFOom iDvited Cabby v 
give away the bride. He did ao ; but be had knon 
only tbe outride of a church ; the religious senicejD 
deeply affocted him, that he wept alond. He after 
wards became a Chmtiao man, and told a missionatj, 
be fihoald never forget, while he was in the body.ilM 
effect that senioe had upon bini. 

What do the cabmen themeelres feel upon Uu 
subject? They are quite willing to tell ua "I 
don't lite Sunday work, sir ; for I never feel bap^ 
to be driving in the streets, wfaea the bells are cbiia- 
ing for church, and other people are going to tht 
house of God. When I was in the conntry, I iised 
to go to church regularly every SumJay, a/id ims as 
happy aa a kiny !" "When I am gone, take care 
of my poor Bill," said a dying mother to a miseion- 
ary ; " do talk to him about his soul ! " Poor Bill 
waa a cab-drivtsr, and did not wish to hear about his 
Boul ; yet a tear would sometimes run down his 
cheek when the missionary spoke to him about bis 
mother. At length he came to the missionary with 
a cheerful face, and said, "Well, I have given up 
work on Sunday." Now, cabmen do not have wages; 
they contract with their master to pay him fourteen 
shillings a day in the season, and nine shillings a 
day out of the season, and what they get over this 
sum, is all thty can earn for themselves. It so hap- 
pened that, on the Saturday ii%ht when Bill came 
to thiR determination, after having paid his master. 
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3 he had only one shilling left. "But never mind, 
J Bessy,'' he said to his wife ; '* we'll have a rasher of 
-J bacon and some potatoes to-morrow, and go to church, 
and we shall be far happier than if we had roast beef 
and worked on the Sunday." So to church they 
went *' And this morning," he said to the mission- 
ary, *' I came to work with a clear conscience." "Are 
we to be worked like our horses?" sometimes they 
say, to a missionary ;. and we all know what the life 
of a cab horse is. " I have been hackney coachman 
and cab driver for forty-six years," said Mr Powell, 
in a speech in the town-hall at Brighton, in Novem- 
ber 1859 ; " I drove a hackney coach for thirty years, 
and never knew what it was to have a Sabbath to 
myself I have been out from eight or nine o'clock 
in the morning, till twelve, one, two, or three o'clock 
the following morning; Sundays and all. At that 
time, and tiU within the last three or four years, 
cabmen and cab-masters seem to have been Uke the 
descendants of Ishmael — ' their hand has been against 
every man, and every man's hand against them.' 
Everybody, till the last few years, has put the cab- 
driver down as the lowest of the low." 

If the ordinary cab-driver is to be pitied, there is 
a case still more pitiable than his ; it is that of the 
Sunday-man or night-man, or, as he is generally 
called, " the odd man." " For some time," * says a 
cabman, with singular inconsistency, " I used to pay 
a mom to take my place on the Svmday ; and I 

* Report of tlie Sunday Rest Aflflociation. 

O 
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^MR thftt dsT oomfbrtabij with my &mi^, 
Maaded a place of worsbip, and never was mm 
f B taj Kfe." In this maoDer the unfoitmtati 
■■■ " is often employed to do work the calh^ 
t like to do himself He is &equea% 
r who \aa lost his licence, and with it his 
^HBCtar ; and sometimes, we fear, he is a man who 
asnr had anr charact^. GenemUy be has neithei 
iril^Borciiild, norhwoe. He is frequently employed 
■M ao^t work ; and thus, perhaps, comes but Getdom 
wad* tte notice of the miEsionaiy. Among the 
"^Bcn p iitB of the London streets at night, "the odd 
■an" <m his box is not the one the least entitled to 
OBT pi^. The clergyman of a crowded parish at the 
veat otd of London, was relating a sad case which 
bad occuired on his district, of a gentleman's coadi- 
man who had lost his eyesight, and with it his sitaft- 
tion, through being kept waiting at the door of a 
club-house, from eleven at night until one in the 
morning. " It was a remarkable night," continued 
the speaker ; " it was the night on which, you maj 
remember, the co&man waa found frozen, to death 
on his box." 

We think a missionaiy, who would go on his emmd 
of mercy when most of the happy, and well-conducted 
part of the world have left the streets to their night 
occupants, would find a most willing listener in the 
poor " odd man," We believe that, as a body, the 
London city missionaries have zeal and love enough 
for any service, and we cannot think the London City 
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Mission would object to the attempt being made if the 
funds were forthcoming. " Gather up the crumbs," a 
smaU number of pence, from a great number of people, 
would soon fill up the basket. A little fund, whose 
objects are detailed in the Coral Miadonary Magor 
zi/ne, has helped the Rag Fair district and the mission 
among fishing-boats at Billingsgate to the amoimt of 
£700 ; a few more crumbs might help to send a Mend 
to the " odd man " also. 

*' I was reminded I was in a heathen country," 
says an Indian missionary, " by seeing all the poor 
' palkie-bearers ' belonging to the palanquins sitting 
down outside the church, instead of entering." There 
is no lack of the same sight in Christian England, 
if for " palkie-bearers " we read " flymen.'' It has 
been observed that about two thousand of the Lon- 
don cab-drivers enjoy their Sabbath ; a small number 
out of fourteen thousand. This great blessing, small 
as it is in proportion to the evil still existing, has 
been in part obtained by the means of six-day plates,* 
This act of grace, however, only extends to London and 
Dublin ; for these towns it was obtained through the 
influence of Lord Palmerston. A deputation of cab- 
men having waited upon him, he said, "I like to 
row my own boat on a Sunday, but I don't see why 
you should be compelled to work on a Sunday." We 
most earnestly appeal to the religious inhabitants of 

* The meaning of the six-day plates, is, that in pursuance of a 
recent Legislative Act, a man is not compelled to pay for a seventh 
day, if he only wishes to work his cab on six days. 
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Brighton uid other kuge towns, to obtain the <a» \ 
sion of the nx-daj Ucesoes to such plAce& 

The good wfaidi has been Jodb, thoogli En 
oompahson with the esil which remains, should ban I 
the fc£Fect of stirring us up to do more. In thefiiA I 
place, we base do hesitation in placing the revival d 
the Sabbath, amongst them, as one of the first hksbs 
to be used in bringing cabmen, flymen, oninibus-meii, 
uid all others of the same fiateraity to the knowledge 
of God, of salvation, in restoring them to their place 
IS membere of a Christian church, in a Christian 
ooQimunit;. In tlie second place we would say, senl 
missioDaries among them, who shall teach them to 
make a good use of the Sabbath when obtained, wlio 
ahoU speak to them of Christ, and shew them the 
way of lifa They will gladly receive such. The 
London cabmen will dismount from their cabs to 
hold conversations with the missionary when they see 
him coming ; when they see him distributing tracts 
they often say, " Do not pass me by, sir ;" and most 
dear and welcome, are bis visits in cases of sickness. 
The wife of a sick cab-driver went once from stand to 
stand for three weeks, seeking the missionary. In 
tin; third place, help that missionary in every plan 
which he, or others, may adopt for their benefit ; in 
establishing the reading-room as a substitate for the 
public-house ; the loan hbrary, the provid^it society, 
the Bible-class. But, above all things, let us free 
oureeWes of the sin of depriving cabmen of their 
Sabbath. Let it no longer be in the power of any 
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master to say to a cabman or flyman, by word or 
deed, " Tou can rest when yovfre deadJ^ There 
surely should not be in Christian England any class 
of men, who can feel that for them the Sabbath bells 
must chime in vain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

out HOtrSES AND NEW. 

a^^oWEvER great may be the triumphs oftheinte!- 

^Ik|i lect of man, in whatever department of art, 
^^*^ science, or knowledge of any kiad they maj 
be coDBiderec], those triumphs could never have been 
achieved, had not God given him a hand to execute, 
as well as a head to design ; without the hand the 
painter mi^ht conceive, but lie could not pomtnij, 
the engineer might contrive, but he could not exe- 
cute ; and, what would learning be without letteref* 
That which the hand is to the human body, the work- 
ing classes are to the body politic. If it is the office 
of the band to work for the "bead," it is equally the 
o£Bce of the " head" to think for " the hand." Now 
there are few evils to which the labouring classes are 
exposed, and the conseqiiences of which seem less 
comprehended by them, than unfit dwellings, habita- 

* We do not forget ttie Greet sage, wlio considered this ioven- 
tiou M detrimental to the exercise of the intellect, bj rendering 
knowledge too «mj of acquisition I 
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tions unhealtliy, ill-drained, ill-ventilated, without a 
supply of water, and over-crowded to a degree which 
generates disease. In some cases they cannot remedy 
the evil, in other cases they will not, because they 
are ignorant of its fatal consequences. 

Look at this cottage. It stands in a pleasant gar- 
den, in a pleasant village ; it is sufficiently large for 
the family ; there are no conditions whatever to ren- 
der it unhealthy, except the carelessness of the 
builder; the foundation has been sunk too deep, 
consequently the whole garden, back and front, drains 
into the kitchen, the common sitting-room of the 
femily, and trickles over the brick floor. A person 
of the educated classes would not inhabit such a 
house, but the well-to-do villager does. Why ? In 
the first place, there is such a scarcity of cottages, 
that he probably could not get another sufficiently 
near his work ; in the second, he does not recognise 
the probable consequences of such a state of things 
upon his own health, or that of his family. 

With regard to the over-crowding of dwellings, the 
poor are helpless ; in London, and other great towns, 
their houses are pulled down, and the ground appro- 
priated to other purposea What can they do ? After 
all that has been said and written about sanitary 
reform, it is mortifying to find the same destructive 
agency at work upon the habitations of the poor ; 
whole rows of humble dwellings being swept away, to 
make room for the expanding terminus, or the hand- 
some street. Whenever the latter rises up in the 
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muuonarf, in rpmHnj; of a poos- ioTaJkl in Bosoniij 
Lane, " be U ooofined to his miall, back, eloae mni. 
with a dark lAaitcaMi. I bare often wcawlered tint 
diildnii do Dot &11 dovo abnost every day, as tlieR 
ii lianlly a gWam of ligbt ; and if two persons wei? 
io meet, tbey conld not, as a uaXter of coarse, distm- 
guifib one another. There is a great outcry about 
•Baitaiy refbnu just now, and glad I am to hear it ; 
bot imleeB it goes to the extent of pallio^ down sud 
tiouaes a« t}i« ooe Id que^ion, and erectin^j those that 
wiU admit light and air, and allow of other neee»- 
■ary accommodation, there will be little advoDtage ;" 
"cmd ereetvng others," be it noticed ; the woA of demo- 
lition, apart from that of restoration, only aggravatea 
the evil. For instance, " oat of 1 023 booses that haw 
been generally inspected daring the quarts," says 
the Sanitary Report of London, " 474 have be«i 
especially examined aa to the number of occupants, 
the condition and cubic capacity of the roomB, tite 
number of beds in each room, and the price paid for 
the weekly rental of it^ In this way 2208 rooms 
have been moat circumetantially inspected, and the 
general result is, that nearly all of them are filthy, or 
overorowded, or imperfectly drained, or badly ven- 
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r tilated, or out of repair. In 1989 of these rooms, all, 
I in fact, that are at present inhabited, there are 5791 
r inmates, belonging to 1 676 families ; and to say 
nothing of the too frequent occurrence of what may 
be regarded as a necessitous overcrowding, where the 
husband, the wife, and young family of four or five 
children, are cramped into a misei'ably small and ill- 
conditioned room, there are numerous instances, 
where different families are lodged in the same room, 
regardless of all the commonest decencies of life; 
where from three to five adults, men and women, 
beside a train or two of children, are accustomed to 
herd together/' As a case of what is here called 
** necessitous overcrowdvngy let us look into this 
little room, in a poor street, at the west end of Lon- 
don. Not that the inhabitants consider themselves 
particularly badly o% far from it ; their lot compared 
with numbers of others, is comfort They are able to 
pay 6a 6d. per week for what is considered a good 
sized room ; it is, of course, kitchen, cellar, wash-house, 
bedroom, sittingroom, and all to the family ; and as 
this family consists of a man, his wife, five children, 
the eldest thirteen years of age, and an old grand- 
mother, we fear that our readers will not sympathise 
with the poor old woman^s complaint, however reason- 
able it is as far as she is concerned, ''that the 
window," which is immediately over her bed, "is 
opened every morning, directly they get up/' In 
another Report on the Public Health, for the year 
1858, it is calculated, there are 100,000 deaths every 
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year, which ought not fairly to take place ; if « 
causci^ lussigDed for this frightful overplus, four are,l 
dntiuage, inipiirity of water, want of air, and v 
crowded and tmcleaiiRed habitat ton a. 

We give, from the journals of two city miBsionai 
two caaes, illustrative of the hardships entailed on 
poor, by the act of pulling down their dwelli 
without building up others suitable for them; 
one is a collective, tlie other an individual one. 
the firtit, the hardaliip was averted ; in the seo 
it fell heavily on the sufferer. 

U()Oti the Rag Fair district were a number of ffl 
courts conuectiug two great tliorough&res. Tom 
these, a railway company cast a longing eye ; t 
corered just the space wanted for the es tf usioii oft 
premises ; it mattered not that these courts were 
modest homes of a number of working men. "W 
claims can stand before the great advancing wav 
traffic ! The landlord was aggrieved. He felt h 
self bound, in case his tenants were dispossessed 
find tliem other abodes, and such were not to be I 
The houses were clean, and kept in good repair ; 
locality brought many city gifts to the inmates, h 
for the aged, clothes and schooling for tlie childn 
for all, a doctor in sickness, a lending library. 
Should these courts be puUed down, what was to 
come of the people ? As for the aged, there v 
nothing but the workhouse for them ; the younj 
might shift as well as they could. Before, howev 
the railway could swallow this mouthful, an Act 
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Parliament must be obtained ; and the evidence of 
"the missionary and others, proving the injury to the 
liumbler classes, stayed the evil, or rather, we should 
&ay, diverted its course ; " for,'' says the missionary, 
"it is possible Blue Anchor Yard and other parts 
may be taken for this purpose, and the inmates of 
those courts will find a difficulty in getting dwellings 
elsewhere ; but it is a common case/' 

The other is an instance of individual suffering ; it 
came under the notice of the missionary of the Lon- 
don Bridge District. Some years since, when he first 
visited the neighbourhood, he became acquainted with 
a family who lived in Custom-house Court The father 
was a steady, industrious man ; he rented a house and 
a shed, where he sold coals and wood ; he was also a 
boot and shoe maker, in which business he had a very 
good trade. The family were very well off, but their 
prosperity did not indispose them fi:om receiving 
gladly the visits of the missionary ; the father espe- 
cially, listened to these instructions, and learned that 
he had a duty to fulfil towards God, as well as to- 
wards man. The lease of his house expired ; and as 
the buildings were about to be pulled down to make 
room for chambers, he was compelled to remove off 
the district, and the missionary lost sight of him. 
At the end of several years, the once prosperous coal- 
seller and shoemaker called at his house, poor, miser- 
able, and haggard ; he had come to ask the mission- 
ary's assistance, we must not say to beg. For a long 
time he was so overcome by his feelings, that the 
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tnu»ioQAry cowld not understaml what he wanted, « I 
how he could be of aaj use to hicn ; at length 1m 
succeeded in comprehending the sad story. It seetm 
that when the man was turned out of his bouse, be 
could not succeed in getting any other suitable one 
Id the same locahty ; he kept moving about from 
place to placCj'and lost his coal trade, and much of his 
connection in the boot line ; his family meanwhile 
increased, he had now nine children, the youngest but 
a few days old ; a " diatreea" rightly so named, had 
been put in the house, ajid the landlord had sold and 
taken away from under her, the poor mother's bed. 
The shoemaker's object waa to borrow ten shillings of 
the missionary ; he had an opportunity, he said, of 
making a little money in hia trade, if he eould buy 



It is easier, as in the cases mentioned aboye, to give 
instances of the sufferings entailed upon the labour- 
ing poor on account of the want of proper dwellings, 
from town life than from village life ; not only be- 
cause such instances are more frequent in the one 
case than in the other, but because there are so many 
more facilities of brining them to light, — the city 
miBsionary, the Scripture reader, the district visitw^ 
have constant opportunities of obtaining the know- 
ledge of these things, and are fearless in exposii^ 
them. But the evil, though less known and of ooniae 
less extensive, does yet exist in country villages, and 
to such a degree, that in some places tie character <rf 
the inhabitants is degraded by it. In others, as in 
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the case of the drainage from the garden, it is their 
health which suffers. 
P We remember a village, or rather, an outlying 
< hamlet, about two miles distant from a place of great 
resort in one of the most beautiful parts of England. 
A little cottage stood back from the road which, we 
were told, was tenanted by an old woman called 
" Happy Bert,^' from her cheerful and contented tem- 
per. Attracted by such a reputation, we took the 
liberty of calling. We stepped from the garden into 
a pretty comfortable little room, and made a pleasant 
visit. The poor old woman's chief grievance, so far 
as we can remember, was, " she could hardly walk to 
church now, it was so far, — ^no, not even if she sat 
down by the way." Before going away, something 
was said which occasioned us to look into her bed- 
room. What a place ! fit for the frogs which probably 
tenanted a piece of black water close beside it In 
this same hamlet the scarcity of cottages was so great, 
that a shed had been converted, with little alteration, 
into two dwellings. Sometimes the objection to 
building more cottages has its rise with the farmers : 
they do not want more poor in the parish ; sometimes 
with the squire, he does not choose his land to be so 
occupied. 

" Sultan !" said a woman in Eastern story, " since 
you will not restore the little inheritance you have 
wrongfully taken from me, do me at least the favour 
to lift this sack of earth upon my mule." The Sultani 
says the story, tried, but could not succeed, it was too 
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WBty. "If tkat ii Ht, lep&ed tbe sapplianl, "hot 
«31 ^m bev tbe famdcB of tbe whole in tbe da; d 

* 1W lieb sad tbe poor meet together, tbe Lord b 
tbe uaka ot tben dL" If h i« not right to say to 
the pooc, " Staad tboa there, or Sit b^^ tmder ray 
fcotatool,'* Dotber ia h rigbt to deprive them of a 
{■Oper {Jeee of babitatioD, or to thrust them forth to 
Biake way for tbe iscresEii^ demands of wealth and 
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THE LITTLE VAGRANT. 




jN former days there was a poem popular in 
the nursery, beginning with the words, "I 
was not bom without a home,'' &c., the moral 
intended, being, that children should be thankful for 
a Christian home. We would go further, and ask 
not only them, but grown-up people also, to pity and 
to help those who have no such blessing. 

In the summer months, not very long ago,* a poor 
little fellow, about twelve years old, was brought by 
a police constable into the magistrate's court at 
Shoreham, near Brighton. He looked very miser- 
able ; his head was shaved, and there was a plaster 
on his forehead. What was the charge against him ? 
On the Saturday before, at eleven o'clock at night, 
he was found sleeping in an outbuilding at King- 
stow, and had before been seen, on that same even- 
ing, begging. Well, what account had he to give of 
himself? The defendant, i. e., the little Vagrant, 

* August 1859. 
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0710^, nid " be \mA do6 aeen hi^ motLer sioce U^ 
Tfad magutnttt quebtiooed bim farther. "He mr 
n&tivv of Ch(«hire," he said ; "he wa? twelTejan 
old ; Ita travelled sloi^ tbe oo&st," " Hov bad fe 
got ihal wound on bis forehead t" " He had bem 
hurl by a glass*bottle thrown on fiini, while be *» 
aalt«p in a boat." " What had become of his hair!" 
"It had been all cut off by a trarelling mao." Whti 
ooultl the magistrates do with him ? Thej cx>mniil 
him to the prison at Petworth for fourteen daj& 

What ia to become of bim afterwards ? 
bad lie done? He bad been found, first, 
and afterwards sleeping in an outhoust^ Let us k 
at bim ob " the little prisoner," with his head shave 
hU priflon dresB, his weary, dejected countenanceM' 
Hu ItKiks like a boy who never knew boyhood ; we 
fear he never did ; childhood and youth are gifts (A 
Qod, unknown, in a cert^ sense, to tbe poorest ti 
the poor. " How silly he must have been to have 
allowed his hair to be cut off/' says some reado. 
Silly, indeed 1 It is one, perhaps, of the saddest 
parts of tbe picture, in the case of these chitdren of 
the streets, that sometimes a sort of cretinism, an 
imbecility, seems to steal over them, benumbing the 
fiiculties of mind and body — the consequence, probi^ 
bly of bad food, bad clothing, bad air, and bad treat- 
ment. 

When his stoiy appeared in our magazine,* tbe 
* Now lb* Cbrai iruriMorj' Magawim*. Niitwt A Co^ B«m«n 
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p^^earts of Christian people were moved with compas- 
g^ion; some sent money, and one gentleman pro- 
e^^mised, that whatever was wanting to support the 
' <)hild^ at a Eefuge, he would pay. 

We wrote to the prison, but the fortnight was long 

p,, spired, and the "little vagrant" was gone. The 

^ . governor humanely replied — " Your letter of yester- 

^ day has duly reached me, and I b^ to say that, to 

p. the chaplain and myself, it is a source of great 

g pleasure to receive such an one from a person utterly 

• unknown to us, as we frequently have committed to 

our care objects well deserving of sympathy, and but 

" few persons to assist in our humble but earnest 

endeavours for their wel&re. The boy Jacob Evans 

was committed in the early part of last August, for 

fourteen days only, and has, therefore, long since left 

us. He informed me that he had no father living, 

and that his mother resided in Chester. I cannot 

now charge my memory correctly,^^ but I believe his 

mother wrote to him while here, urging his return 

home, but that he was unwiUing to return in his 

then state. I gave him a pair of shoes and a trifle of 

money, and recomxnended him to go to Portsmouth 

or Southampton, and 1^ to get a berth on board 

ship, in any capacity he could fill He seemed to take 

to that advice, and promised to follow it out ; so that 

I fear your benevolent intentions cannot, in hJB caae, 

be made available. I would add that no special Wr 

structions were received with him, so that he was 

discharged from the prison in the ordinary course.'' 




" III aoswar to jaar leUer of tnqany, I b^ to ny, 
tliat I bare for nme days onsed a sbrict sesrcli to 
be made thniiigfa this town, bnt I cannot learn that 
ft hoy answenng to the de9cri|^oii has ever lired 
here. Should I, howev^, hear that he has been seen 
at any time, I will immediately acquaint you." 

" FoBTSMomH, Oa. 39; 
" ' ^^R *** report that, inquiring for Jacob Evan^ 
the Iwy deicribed in the letter given me yesterday, I 
nave ftioertiuQed that a boy answering bis descrip- 
tion haa bten for several nights at the Sailors' Home 
tit PortMoa, and was there yesterday mtmiimg. The 
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^steward of the Home has promised to detain him if 
he comes there again/' 



Only '^yesterday morning!" Well, now it seemed as 
though we should be sure to find him ; but na That 
** yesterday " had no " to-morrow/' so fjar as any 
traces of " the little vagrant " were concerned. 

ft 

" Portsmouth, Nov, 2. 

" I beg to report I have inquired for the boy de- 
scribed in the accompanying letter at every common 
lodging-house in the borough, but I have not heard 
anything beyond what I stated in my last report on 
this subject.' 



» 



The child being found at Portsmouth so late as 
Oct. 28th, justified our opinion that he would not be 
able to obtain employment on board a vessel. He was 
therefore still, "the little vagrant/' In the silent 
and wakeful hours of the night we thought of this 
boy, so neglected, and yet so cared for ; a Christian 
home provided for him, and he probably sleeping not in 
an outhouse — ^for it was no longer the balmy days of 
summer — but on some filthy heap of rags, in some 
degraded and degrading lodging-house. We applied 
to a missionary, well known for his labours among 
thieves and outcasts. " I would suggest," he re- 
plied, " first, that all the nightly asylums be visited 
in London, and the description of the boy left with 
each master, which I will undertake to see done, if 
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nma^ Vi\m liiiiin ■■■■iiil,"i 

tiBfcik rfdkiK MiiBmB tned mnin. & 
M^ tWfc^ ■ ih« liii^wfthiiw Ab*A- 

wtM.unMl B the Hme mti Ory «u not alloind 
baaaly aBnndmtbecase of erxminals ; though, *« 
1ink,itiif>^raeDBtiwfieiiaatfauft cbild shotild 

Dfnmifaraaofienoe vhkii is not K- 
dwacmne. A^ucMidrenbeiQg jj^rmi^ 
^9 or to " ttavd," we wily wish the laws wen 
B rtnugeiit than th^ are, and more stringently 
Bat the pnson was not the piopef 
jdace for eoch a child, nor the streets when he left 
the priflon. Will be ever be fonad ? or is be l<Mt 
and gone, sunk in the depths oC the erimiiial ptqm- 
Ifttion 1 We cannot any ; we can only commend Uie 
ousanutancea ot the case to the piay^rful 
tion of eveiy one who erar loved aCSuld. 




CHAPTER VI. 

WAITING TO DIE ; 0B» THS AGED POOB. 

Norway, there is no pubUc provision for the 
poor. We hope this is a proof that there 
are no poor ; a proof that every man and 
every woman willing to work, is able to live. But, 
be it so, even in such a golden age as this, there is 
still a class, we find, who need the charity of others, 
the Aged. The Norwegian farmers are therefore 
required to divide among themselves the care of those 
unhappy beings, by receiving one into the household, 
who goes by the name of ** the family pauper," and " 
is employed in gathering wood, and other oflSces not 
requiring strength, or ability to labour. The following 
scene of the life and occupations of such an inmate is 
given by an Englidi traveller, as taking place in the 
house of a peasant farm^ in a Norwegian valley. 
" The farm-house was a dirty gloomy place ; the 
&mily, consisting of the master, and six or seven house- 
men and house-women, were supping together on a 
sort of cement, which they spooned out of a common 
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bovL Tbo bov) itood on a rude table or block, u^ 
iittj itooil nand U, dipping, hj toms, qwon ui 
tpoou kEnot. It waa d>^ and the large timbeitj 
loom WM ligfated oolj by a blazing band of resmoie I 
fine bark twisted togetber into a long stick or scroll, 
whicb VBS beld at aim& length ov^- head by an aged 
man, with long white beard and gilver hur, who Etood 
•0 ttiU, Mid looked so wilh«^, that he seemed IDlCI 
fouen mnouny, filled with grey glass eyes, aod gluei 
to the ground as a permanent candlestick. He was 
the ' &milj pauper,' standing in hamble serTitaiia, 
and waiting his turn when the general meal is done. "' 

Do we look at such a, pictare with grief aDdsbome I 
Do we say, the custom is a barbarous one 7 Thai 
none but those in whose hearts God has placed tb» 
natiirnl feeliDj,'^ of relationship, can ever be expected 
to bear with the infirmities, and the quenilousneGs, oi 
administer to the helplessness, of age ? The custom 
is indeed a barbarotis one, it must have been adopted 
■without a due consideration or understanding of the 
selfishness of human nature ; but, bad as it is, we 
think it is only a small degree harder than the lot of 
many of the poor, in the f^^ed-wards of our great 
workhouses 

We have seen a ward, containing, we should think, 
some thirty beds, all tenanted by men or women, per- 
haps above the age of sixty, perhaps above the age of 
seventy, according to the regulations of the ward, 
6Wh too infirm ever to leave the room, or take a 
• " Through Norw»7 with a Knapsack." 
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meal in common with others ; a large number per- 
haps, only able to move a few steps from the bedside ; 
each and all waiting to die, bereft of every solace of 
life, and comfort of age, except the bare supply of 
bodily necessaries. 

In former days, the benevolence of Christian peo- 
ple flowed out largely upon the aged. The alms- 
house, the hospital, not for the sick, but for the aged,* 
the weekly, the yearly dole, some indeed lost, or be- 
come customs fallen into disuse, but some still remain- 
ing to the present time, attest the mindfulness of past 
generatioDS of the Scriptural command, " Thou shalt 
honour the old man.'^ 

Now, it is all progress. It is upon the vagrant 
boy, the erring mother, the juvenile delinquent, the 
young criminal, or, in the case of the honest poor, on 
the labouring man, the factory girl, the distressed 
needlewoman, that all eyes are turned ; not, indeed, 
until such attention was much needed ; the voice of 
God himself in His word has aroused in the hearts 
of His disciples the remembrance, that the poor are a 
charge from Him ; ages'of neglect and indiflFerence to 
that charge have accumulated on the heads of the 
present generation, an appalling amount of destitu- 
tion and misery on the one hand, of duty and respon- 
sibility on the other. But, however earnest may be 
the efforts to meet these responsibilities, and, how- 
ever, in many respects successful, there still remain 

* There exists such an one in the High Street, Guildford, for 
twelve old men, and, we think, twelve old women. 
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aoacccuntsble omisiiioQS, as it if- 
fgua to VB, among which msj Le placed the canrf 
iheaged poor. 

We suppose that it will be'r«u}ily adcnowledgai 
tint it in, in many coses, entirelj impossible for 6tf 
BUwt Hobex, honest, ajid ijidnstrioas labouring manH 
lay )j)', in the time of faealtli and etrength, a euffiden^ 
for himself and Ms wife to lire upoQ in old 
Destitution in age would often occur even in a betts 
oUss, if iudividimJE weri; dependent for a liyeliheoA 
wholly upon their own personal exertions, or npot 
what tiiey had been able to sa^e ; but it" often hap. 
pens, as we all know, that the shop or the businei< 
which has been established in the years of youth and 
Strength, continues to afford a livelihood to its pofr- 
Beasor, when carried on by others under his superin- 
tendenoe. This is not the ca^e with the labouring 
man ; directly he eeasea to be able to do a day's baii 
work, he begins to be dependent upon his former 
etuikings, hia children, chmty, or the parish. The 
two former sources coQiinuaUy fail, the third is -verj 
precarious, the fourth (done remains. " I can't get 
work Qow," s^d a good workman once to us, " I'm get- 
ting old, I can't see so wedl, and folks likes a youngv 
hand." His poor old wife is bedridden, having cau^ 
a violent cold when out washing. Her husband has 
nursed her upon the whole with the greatest kind- 
ness, though her eufferings fnnn riieumatiBm an 
so intense, that the old man will sometimes leave the 
house in an agony of mind, in the middle of the soiup 
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im^ nights^ and go wandering about the town. His 
)almofit sole aim in life is, to be permitted to nurse 
her still, by keeping himself and her out of the work- 
house ; and a very difficult task it is. It is increditile 
what an amount of self-demal the respectable aged 
poor will submit to, <and what exerticms ihey will mak« 
to labour, long after the threesooire years and ten ane 
passed, rath^ than ran the risk of abiding under the 
" hard knocks/' " Tis not even,'' said a poor old 
wcdoaan, whose words we havebrfore quoted, "as though 
the house were in my native place, where I know peo- 
ple, it's down, down a long ways off, and once when I 
was there, I didn't have Plough to eat, though for the 
matter of that, I daresay, 'tud be enough now." This 
poor woman has led an irreiHX)achable life, but in the 
midst of health and strength, dbo caught a dreadful 
fover washing some hospital linen ; it enfeebled her 
constitution, and injured her eyesight, so that of late 
years she has only been able **to grub on somehow." 
She is a widow, and earns sixpences by odd jobs, often 
by taking care of her neighbours' babies, a task not a 
little trying to an aged, feeble, half-blind, and half- 

decrept woman. *' Ah," said another, " Mrs H 

died this morning, and pec^le say it's only an old 
woman ; so unfeeling of them !" 

It ought always to be borne in view, especially with 
regard to the poor, that it is not our duty, generally 
speaking, to do the work of others, but to help them 
to do their own. Parents are bound to provide for 
their children, children are bound to take care of 
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thoir aged parents, yet in London and ita subnii- 1 
alone, between 6000 and 7000 persous die everfj'S I 
in workhouses, of whom itj may be eafely assuinei 1 
that by far the larger portion are aged ; those wiw. I 
having fulfilled, and many of them honourably aid [ 
well, the humble duties of their lowly life, and harai; 
passed the span of man's working days, have k 
been waiting to die. Why is this i From the same I 
cause that there are thousands of children ia tk I 
streets. But the street leads to the gaol, the woii- \ 
house but to the grave ; it may therefore be urged, I 
that, as regards the deathof the aged in the workhouse, 1 
that society is not injured by the sufferings of the in- 
dividual. Without dwelling upon the selfiahnefsof I 
tni<:h an arguuieat, it utay be pronounced an untrue 
one, inasmuch as society ia always injured by neglect 
of duty, and they, who have been harsh and unduti- 
ful children, are not likely to become, in their turn, 
kind and careful parents. 

As a general rule, we think it may be said, that 
the poor are not wanting in filial affection. Multi- 
tudes among them put by a portion of their wages, 
or their earnings, to assist their old parents ; many 
make great exertions to support them ; and probably, 
if a little judicious help were given, the number of 
those who die in workhouses would be greatly lessened 

To support an aged father and mother is distinctly 
recognised as a duty among the laBouring claasea 
" What do you mean," said an inspector of Bchools 
(Mr Brookfield) to a class of boys, " by 'that state of 
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life to which it shall please God to call you V To 
what state of life are you likely to be called V A 
lad about eleven years old, living on the banks of the 
Thames, replied — " To be a waterman." 

" Well, how would you do your duty in that state? " 

" Take no more passengers than the licence says." 

" Well, anything besides V 

" Behave well to the passengers." 

"Anything else?" 

" Land 'em dry on the other side." 

"Anything else?" 

" Ask no more than the regular fare." 

" Well, anything further?" 

"Keep some of the money for my father and 
mother." 

How ,^many cases are constantly coming imder 
the notice of visitors in the poor dark dwellings of 
our great city, where the child inhabits one small 
apartment with an aged parent, supported by that 
child's industry ! One such picture rises up before 
us as we write. It is a little room in a court in Bag 
Fair, over a stable. Here alone, a year ago, lived 
an old widow, supported in part by an unmarried 
son. She was still, however, able to work a little, 
and during the seven years of her widowhood had 
earned a portion of her living by washing and smooth- 
ing clothes. Her son was a sailor, and, of course, 
during the greater part of his time absent from home. 
This son, her darling son, perished under the most 
sorrowful and cruel circumstances, ill-usage at sea. 
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His lioeo, Bueped io biB Uood, was all &st «(°, 
nached hi* lootiier. Old age, creeping oa nads 
nch a b«nkn of grieC ateyed tiie poor womaBi 
power to Uboor ; a dangfatir took the place of tbe 
Hl^ Bkd DOW sapportE ber mother and herself on h» 
^e* of imn duIbDgB per week, etuiied in i 
waidwoae. Tlw rmt of the room is two 
and nzpenoe per week. Should the daogh- 
ter's health &ii, or work be slack, nothing remainB 
f(ir the mother so loved and Aeriahed, bat the " haid 
knocker." * 

The threeacoie yews and ten pvees as ho&viiy on 
the working maa as od the aged widow ; the man's 
Aged ward in the workhouse is a sight quite as much 
calculated to move compassion as the woman's ; in 
eotoe respects more so, inasmuch as constant contatil, 
confinement, and dependenoe, are even more irksome 
to a man than to a womaa 

Life, in extreme old age, closes but too often after a 
long twilight ; " str^igth," as the Scripture says, 
" has become labour and Borrow, the grasshopper is a 
burden, and desire faii&" In the summing up of tbe 
eveQla of evea a moderately prosp^ous life, the jojs 
must be outweighed by the pains, tbe Bucoess by the 
losses and crosses ; and even in a Cbristiaa life, Ihe 
sins and regrets outweigh the deeds well done. Wh«k 
want is joined to age, tbe lot is indeed hajrd to be 

* We are glad to be able to saj, that the same kind lady who 
pensioned the " Hot-potBtj> WomftD," hu extended her help to 
Ibi* poor bdiBBTed mother. 
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borne ; " therefore/' saith the Scripture, which pro- 
vides for the flowing forth of human aflections and 
human help upon every object which hath need there- 
of, and manifests the compassion of the Lord to the 
aged as well as to the young, to those waiting to die, 
as well to those just setting forth in the race of life— 
" thou shalt rise up before the hoary head and honour 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God : I am the 
ord/' 
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)0D has placed one half of the service which 
mankind are to render to Him, in their service 
of one another, but only one half. " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, — ^thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself/' The '* too much 
serving/' even for Christ's sake, should never take us 
from sitting at His feet to hear His words, when our 
place ought to be there. 

We are afraid, however, that the service rendered 
by most of us is too little ; we are afraid that the 
rule of charity, so far as money is concerned, is to 
give what we can spare, rather than to spare that 
we may give, or, as the Bible tells us, to labour that 
we may have to give ; it is the giving on a definite 
scale, in proportion to our income, which is want- 
ing in many of us. 

There is another gift we are backward in offering 
to the Lord, and that is, our personal service, i. e., a 
portion of our time. A young woman in the ardout 
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And enlliHBiasiu of youth, and early \a\ 
of Cfarist, applied to the wife of a cle 
neighbourhood for " something to da 
give money," the latter coldly replied. " 
it Beemed notliing, and it waa nothi 
nothing in companBon with what she I 
Money, however, is a valuable gift, ai 
doing good to othera, though not so vali 
Several of our Lord's pai-ables relate to 
i C doing good to others by tninistei 
Angels are called "ministering spirits ' 
of salvation, and our Lord directs us to 
may do the will of God on earth, aa i 
them in heaven ; He Himself came tc 
Generally speaking, there is no gift so d 
tain from others as tiine. If we were t 
some person, who could give it, for a mii 
pose, and of another, who could also give 
for the same, wo think we should obtain 
more easily than we should obtain the fi 
In our scenes from the homes of wor 
we have given examples of many who ha 
to do ; now there are many others in thif 
have too little to do. The burdens of a 1 
would be greatly lessened, if those who 
would help to bear them. The poor 
many hardships they need not endure, 
influence, time, and habits of thought 
them. Many of the educated classes ha' 
and there is no class in which there ai 
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- ; number of persons unemployed, and to whom such 

V- employment upon a recognised system would be 

; more acceptable, than Women. 

One great cause of our deficiencies in the care of 

- the poor, is the want of an organised system of 
Women's labour. There is no teacher of childhood 

J like a woman ; no nurse of the sick like a woman ; 

J no ministrations at the domestic hearth like those of 
a woman. When once the heart of a woman has 
been won to the love of Christ, it is her happiness, 
her delight, to be employed in works of mercy. The 
truth of this is attested by the large number of volun- 
tary workers among us ; not only would that number 
be immensely increased, but their work would be 
rendered more useful and stable, if it were conducted 
on a fixed plan. 

In desiring an organisation for Women's Work in 
the Church, we deprecate all orders, vows, and insti- 
tutions ; any interference, in short, whatever, with 
the conventional usages of society, so far as those 
usages are in accordance with the spirit and precepts 
of Christianity. We especially deprecate all inter- 
ference whatever with the question of marriage. Let 
a woman's devoting herself to the service of the 
Church be no more a hindrance to her marriage, 
should she wish to marry, than it is to a man to take 
orders. Free labour for Christ in a free home, is 
what we claim for women. One argument used in 
favour of institutions is, that many unmarried women 
have no home. To this we answer^ there aie i3^t>^ 
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fiew women who h&ve do social or family ties, and it 
is in the cuttivatioQ of such that a woman's mioK- 
tering work begins. If ehe is not a wife or a mother, 
liie is probably a daughter, a sister, or a kiDswomniL 
Of those who are left entirely alose in the worU, 
wheii such cases occur, let two or three live togeths 
if they are so minded. An institution is notafemily, 
nor anything at all like it. Another objection to in- 
stitutiouB is, that women should work as helpers U 
man, not wholly apart from him, and, still less, ander 
the sole direction of a clergyman. Had these insti- 
tutions taken root in our country, it would be well to 
follow the rule of doing our own work, and leaving 
others to do theirs in theii own manner ; but they 
have not, and, therefore, the matter may be considered 
aa an open and dehateahle question. But if we de- 
jH^ecate the idea, that to serve the Church of Cbnst 
women must necessarily be singly we are equally 
opposed to the opinion that they must necessarily 
be married. We are told that, in the early Church,* 
widows who had been mothers were preferred fcr 
tile office of deaconesses, in order that, "bavii^ 
had a training in all human affections, thej m^t 
know how to aid others both by sympathy, and 
coanseL" Bat the sympathy, the teodemess, the 
fedings of a mother, are indigenous in the heart of a 
woman, they are implanted there by God Hinuelf 

* See a quotation from Tertnlliao, in the Quarttrlg Samam for 
Norember 1800, in an tbie article upon " Deaconenes." Wep«- 
•ninc, bowBTer, entirely to differ from the views of tlia writar. 
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They are in no need of cultivation, they grow wild, 
like the primroses in the wooda One great allure* 
ment of religious employment to women is, that it 
affords an outlet for those warm and overflowing 
affections which, in the case of the unmarried, have 
sometimes but few earthly objects on which to ex- 
pend themselvea Let the question of marriage be 
entirely set aside in the organisation of women's 
labour. NobodycantellwhetherPhoebe,Persis, Dorcas, 
Trjrphenaj and Tryphosa, &a, were married or not 

We deprecate, also, any unnecessary interference 
with dress, i. e., the assumption of a particular cos^ 
tuma In the first place, dress is an index to the 
character — an index which we do not think it wise 
to dispense with, in any class of women. In the 
second place, a woman who surrenders the choice of 
her dress, surrenders a great meoms of usefulness 
among her own sex — ^the usefulness of a good ex- 
ample. It is far more easy to adopt a costume, than 
to withstand foolish fashions. It may be said, the 
influence of religious women has proved totally in- 
efficacious to stay the flood of folly in matters per- 
taining to dress in our day. If it has, certainly the 
adoption of a particular costume would produce no 
better effect ; in fact, imder these circumstances, the 
influence of example is altogether lost A woman's 
regulation of her dress is part of her duty as a Chris* 
tian ; the Apostle gives her rules for it It has been 
said also, that women, left free to choose their own 
dress, would spend too much time upon it Such 
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wtn^ caoM h&Te lemmed the rodiin«kU 
Ibh of Clffitwniiy, otiedience to wfaidi 
At Ibcn Sir a Itfa af rdjgious usefiilnes^ 
wguitiit Mi a peeolisr dress inspires cvnfiideDCe mi 
Mck nam. Tint w a matter of opinion. Ve «»- 
ftn w n a d TB t wr iboolti f«el quite the reverse ; ud 
«a^ WK tbink. wooM the Poor. We would rather be 
mmed I7 a petsoo not tnarkio^ bj anj particdu 
babiliiDMit, a aepamtion finm ourselves in tJie dntis 
atMl trialg, tbe joya and aoirows of social life. Tix 
fpirit of C%nstiaiuty is pre-emisently a social spirit ; 
OUT Lord did not give as the example of any septua- 
tion from tfae world of this nature ; and, we thinl, 
He doea not teach His followers to practise such. 

What do we want, tfa«nl What do we claimiD 
behalf of womanhooci ? T-> help in the niii-sionarj 
and charitable work which men hare already under- 
taken, and to add to it such objects as may be pecu- 
liarly suitable to our sex ; snch, for instance, as nuTBiDg 
the sick, teaching women their domestic duties, && 
We want women to be allowed to render their fiiir 
share of help ; not the volunteer, and but too often 
desultory, help of those who have only to fill up, 
according to their own inclination, their leisure 
hours ; but the recognised, e£G.cient help of those 
whose business it is, to tbe due discharge of which 
their life is devoted. Except, however, as the clergy- 
man's wife, the missionary's wife, an Englishwoman 
—and, let us remember, bow large is the number in 
our countiy of those who, the Apostle tella us, are 
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2 the most free to attend upon the service of the Lord 
L without distraction, the Unmarried — has no fixed or 
, responsible duty in the Church open to her. If, in- 
deed, as we have before said, she happens to have 
money and time at her own disposal, she may volun- 
teer a few services ; but, after all, these services can 
be but small in comparison with those of the regular 
labourer. "Ah!'' said one of this class once to a 
more favoured individual, " how happy you are ! 
You have a portion of the Lord's work assigned to 
you, a place in the hoasehold. I am only like the 
little errand-boy, who runs here and there on a job 
occasionally 1" 

Let all our large Missionary Societies, both for 
home and foreign work, follow the example which 
has been nobly given by a few, and employ, in the 
place which befits them, female agents. We are not 
sure to what extent the Bible- Women's Mission is 
connected with the Bible Society ; but we believe 
that, at any rate, the attempt was first made in con- 
nection with it, and under its sheltering protection ; 
the " Country Towns' Mission " have long employed 
women as agents ; they were, they say, the first in 
the field ; and last, not least, the Church Missionary 
Society has lately sent out three ladies to labour in 
connection with it — not in schools, the only work 
hitherto thought fit for women, but as Sisters among 
Sisters in the Zenanas of the east. None of these 
plans, however, altogether meet the want of wo- 
men's labour. The two former only include, as paid 
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agents, women of the uneducated flaes, and « 
lfttt«r employment is as yet not remunerative ; letl 
theless, it is the first step in a good cause, andi^l 
Qod prosper it ! 

Thie leads us to the ooasideration of another i»1 
portant subject as regards women's work i 
Church ; shall it be a paid agency ? To which « I 
reply, Most certainly — we do not say wholly ; 1e< I 
those who can ^ve their aervicea at their own ex- 1 
penae, do so ; and those who cannot, receive tk* I 
proper re muDe ration. This need not imply anytiiiBf 1 
derogatory to the latter ; it is a priuciple folly re- 1 
cognised in Scripture, that " the labourer is wortbj 
of his hire." The woman-worker need not, there- 
fore, be esteemed less earnest, disinterested, or faith- 
fill, because she receives it. It would be a great 
mietake to limit the labour of women in the Churdi 
* to those who have tiine to give. There are six mil- 
lions of women in the United Kingdom, of whom 
three millions are obliged to earn their own living. 
While, for want of a paid agency, none of them can 
do so in the Church, it is evident that a very numerous, 
and also a very useful class of women must b^ in a 
great measure, excluded from such servica The 
honour of supplying a " missing link " in the Church 
has been claimed for Bible-women ; but, yielding to 
this organisation the hearty admiration it so justly 
deserves, we contend it is only half the "misang 
link " while it does not recognise the paid employ- 
ment of educated women. We want Bible-ladiea, aa 
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I well as Bible-women. ''Woman/' indeed, is a &r 
I more comprehensive word, and one of higher mean- 
I ing than " lady ; " but we use "lady *' now, as we said 
in the first chapter, in our Saxon ancestors' acceptar 
tion of the term, Hlafdige-^" a giver of bread " — one 
presiding over the household, or holding such a place 
in the household of faith. There are many services 
in the Church which a poor woman can render better 
than- a lady, but there are also many services which 
a lady can render better than a poor woman ; that 
is, supposmg them both to be equal in reUgious 
knowledge and experience. 

We further submit to the consideration of our coim- 
tiymen and countrywomen, that all plans at present 
organised for the employment of women in theChurch, 
recognise the fact that it ought to be, in some sense at 
least, remunerative ; that is to say, it ought not to 
exclude those who are without fortune. The Romish 
Clhurch owes no inconsiderable portion of its popula- 
rity, its degree of usefulness, in administering to the 
temporal wants of the sick and the poor, and its hold 
upon the affections of the people, to the ofi&ces which 
are discharged in it by women, or to use a term by 
which our meaning will be more distinctly understood, 
by ladies. The Protestant Churches abroad open also 
a gate of entrance to the harvest field for their female 
disciples, recognising the same fact, i. e., the need 
that the labour should be remunerative ; for we sub- 
mit that food, clothing, lodging, the supply of every 
bodily want during health and sickness, and a pro- 
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mion for old Age, is payment ;• what more than ttt 
wouiti the small stipend likely to be received by aify 
womau afforil ? If it should be said that this is p:^ 
muDt in a difftreut maimer from the receiving oPh 
fixed BiJfti^', will any one pureuo the argument to lb 
oooclusioD and eay, that for tfai^s reason the labours tf 
an incumbent are more likely to be useful than tholb 
of a etiratw '/ '' 

In de&iring an organisation for women's work In 
the Church, our object, in the first place, i^ a re- 
ligious one. " Social improvement," " sanitaiy re- 
form," and all that it includes, water, air, light in 
^eir dwellings, healthful recreation, help in eicknes^ 
in destitute childhood, and still more destitute old 
age, all that we wish to secure for the poor is secon- 
dary to the object of communicating to them the 
knowledge oi' God. TLose women, therefore, who go 
forth into the world on errands of love and mercy, 
should go forth in the name of the Lord, His servants 
doing the work for the love of Christ in faith, and 
according to the precepts of the gospel. There 
should be union among them, strengthened by united 
prayer and united action. They should labour as 
those who are the helping hand and the helping 
heart, for Christ's sake ; ministering unto the Lord 
in the persons of the poor, the ignorant, the sick, 
and the afflicted. 

May God prosper every work of mercy which ia 
mplo^eut of Protestant deacoD- 
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undertaken in faith and love amongst us, both by 
men and women, and give a large increase, until the 
country cottage in the neglected village shall share 
in the pity shewn for the London alley ; till rich and 
poor shall feel, each for each, a mutual sympathy in 
each other's trials and sorrows ; and an indifference 
to the common wants of humanity among the labour- 
ing classes, no longer fill up the measure of the Sina 
of the Day ! 
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Let us make a beginning." Whenever any person 
consults me about missionary work, if it is such 
as I wish to engage in, I always say, "However 
small it may be, let us make a beginning. If it 
pleases God to prosper it, if it works well, it will 
increase/' In missionary work there is no need 
to project great undertakings. Put a little seed into 
the ground, and, if it takes root, it will of itself 
become the mustard-tree. In the course of the 
preceding narratives, I have made mention once or 
twice of the Coral Missionary Magazine, which took 
its name from the Coral Missionary Fund. " What 
DO you mean/' my friends and subscribers sometimes 
say, "by the word ' Coral V" I reply, " I mean the 
fund is like the Coral reef, or the Coral island. That 
is formed by the labours of myriads of tiny insects, 
sa the Coral Fund is formed by multiplied small 
gifts.'* For many years, one pound was a mimificent 
donation, and it is by no means an inconsiderable 
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one, oow. The plan was (XHnmenced tbirteen years 
ago, by the project of bailding a mud church on the 
wert coast of Africa, the cost of which was to be i'SO, 
and of educating one child in a church missionaiy 
school, for whose support Risty children, in a Sunday 
school at Devouport, kept sixty little bags, in which 
they deposited one penny monthly. Four churches 
have been since built, and there is money subscribed 
for a fifth. One station, in an Airtcan village, 
Oshielle, has been maintained under the auspices of 
the Church Misgionaiy Society. The httle church 
there, under a native miniBter — the Rev. W. Moore 
— now numbers more than ninety converts and forty 
communicants, the majority of them being such as 
are counted among the poor of the land — the slave, 
the farm -labourer, the African cosfermonger, &c. It 
numbers also some converts among the veiy, very 
aged, both men and women, to whom the word of 
salvation has come, just in the last days of life ; — " at 
evening-tide it shall be Ught" A Scripture-reader is 
supported at Sierra Leone, and the one child is now 
represented by between one and two hundred in the 
different Church Missionary schools. In India, at 
Bhogulpore, Madras, and Masulipatam ; in Africa, at 
Ake, Ikija, Igbe3nn, Lagos, and Otta ; in North-West 
America, at Moose Fort. Some of these schools are 
almost entirely supported by the Coral Fund. Others, 
I trust, will soon be added to the list at Ish^ga and 
Ijaye, and also on the Nig^. A great blessing has 
attended these schools. Christian schoolmasters in 
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India, Christian mechanics and artisans in Afnca, 
honest labourers, Christian wives and mothers in both 
India and Africa beginning to set forth the loveU- 
ness of a Christian home in the sight of the heathen, 
those who have died in the faith, and those who are 
still living to bring forth the fruits of it, may well 
rgoice the hearts of all, both at home and abroad, who 
have laboured and aided in this work. 

The receipts for the first year, 1848, were ^101, 
16s. 4d. ; for the past year, 1860, £1061, 16s. 9d.* 

But however dear the cause of foreign missions is, 
and great as is the happiness of being allowed to help , 
in it, I confess that I hold the cause of the poor at 
home as dearer stilL It is they who may be regarded 
as " of our own household," as being " always with 
us '' to receive a portion of those gifts, whether in 
time or money, which we can offer to the Lord. The 
low parts of London, the Outcast classes, and the 
Children of the Streets, have all been aided through 
the Coral Fund. In the former, on the Rag Fair 
and London Bridge districts, two missionaries have 
been, in part, supported, in connection with the 
London City Mission, by means of contributions to 
the amount of about ^734. It is chiefly to the ex- 
perience of these missionaries, that I am indebted 
for the pictures of London life, I have delineated. 

* Of this snin, however, £100 must be deducted from the cur- 
rent monthly receipts, being the last gift of a dear friend, the late 
Mrs Hayne, who was during her life a constant collector and 
yaluable coadjutor. Of another J&IOO, also, part was subscribed 
for a church, and part was money paid m «A'^«sl^^ V^t ^^ ^s^&sst><^s:&. 
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Fof ibe outcast classes, ^190, 123. 6d. haa been 
expendt-Hl The Uboiir amongst these is principalis 
directed to the task of enabiing such, as have hiet 
by their hidb, tlie mefma of earuiDg an honest liveli- 
hood, to n-giiin the same. Tlie boya and girls rescued 
from a street life and placed in Refuges, have, some 
of thi^in, hwn as great a source of pleasure as tbe 
rescued children of the heathen abroad. 

God has granted this portion of success to the 
work of the Coral Fund, and answered thus far the 
petition, " the work of our hands establish Thou it ;" 
and i trust the details of this success, may encourage 
some to help in another work, left almost untouched, 
and the need of which is increasingly felt — I mean 
an organisation for the employment of educated 
women in the eliurch, whereby those women who 
desire it may devote themselves, in union with 
others, to the help of the ignorant, the poor, the 
sick, and the afflicted, whether they have, or have 
not, the means of self-support. I have proposed 
that the attempt should be made in connection with 
existing Societies, but it must be in some degree 
separate from them, though under their superinten- 
dence. Additional funds would of course be required. 
It could hardly be expected that our large societies, 
whose income is now insufficient for tbe demands 
upon them, and the openings before them, should 
devote a portion of that income to a new sphere of 
labour. If even a very few women would unite, 
those who have means to undertake it, at their own 
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expense, those who have not to receive support from 
others, it might be dona Those who could give 
money, but neither time nor personal service, might 
help with money, all being done as unto the Lord, 
in united faith and prayer. 

As regards missions abroad, there are openings in 
India, and on the west coast of Africa. The Bev. H. 
Townsend, who was almost the first,* if not the first, 
European to set foot upon that unhappy coast, long 
ravaged by the slave trade, earnestly desires the help of 
a European lady. For twelve years, with the constant 
and efficient aid of Mrs Townsend, he has been en- 
gaged in bringing up boys and girls in the Christian 
faith. These girls are now becoming young women, 
and he pleads that the aid of a European lady is ab- 
solutely essential to carry on the work. 

At home, not only our great towns, with all their 
necessities, but villages and rural districts, have need 
of missions. These latter, I think, ofifer a sphere 
peculiarly suited to women, and where their labours 
might be invaluable. 

Let us *' make a beginning, a little beginning," in 
the Lord, and trust that He will ** establish the work 
of our hands upon us." 

* In company with the Rev. C. A. GoUmer. 
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